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RIGHT AT LAST! 





Consideration of the proposals advanced by the teachers 


and placed before Hon. Perren Baker, reveals few points on 
which disagreement might arise. The teachers are not 
asking too much when they plead for a form of contract that 
will give them opportunity to defend themselves before being 
dismissed, or that they be allowed an adviser when an in- 
vestigation is required. When the teachers ask that a re- 
vision of the high school curriculum be made, the public will 
be inclined to feel that, if the teachers believe such action to 
be necessary, it would be well to adopt their suggestion. 
They are in a position to know whether changes are desirable, 
and they can have only the interests of education in this 
province at heart when they advise that course. This applies 
also to the proposal that they be allowed representation on 
the Examinations Board. The proposal that a scheme of 
teachers’ pensions be established is in the right direction. <A 
pension system would stabilize the profession and be an 
inducement to enter it. The financing of such a scheme 
should be feasible.—From an Editorial, “Teachers’ Request,” 
of the Calgary Herald, Sept. 26, 1921. 
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DR. SPERRY’S HEALTH AND SEX BOOKS 


Sexual ara Talks with Young Women. By Dr. Lyman 
D. Sperry . $1.50 





Alberta College North 


Residential School for Boys, Girls, Young Men 
and Women 


EDMONTON 


Sexual Knowledge Talks with Young Men 

Husband and Wife. A Book of information and Advice for 
Married and Marriageable $1.50 

Ideal Married Life. By Dr. Mary Wood Allen i 

The Home Medical Adviser. By Dr. Kenelm Winslow. .$6.00 

The —s = 2 sey or, Controlling the Sex in Generation. By 
Samuel T $1.50 

es | pnd Physical Law Influencing Sex in the Embryo, 
and giving — how to produce male or female 
offspring at will. 

“The Science of a New Lite.” By John Cowan, M.D...... $2.50 

Contains information that ts worth hundreds of dollars to 
any married couple or those contemplating marriage. En- 
dorsed and recommended by the leading medical and re- 
ligious critics. Unfolds the secrets of a huppy married life, 
which are in many cases learned too late. 


DR. ROBINSON’S BOOKS 


Sexual Knowledge for Women 

Sexual Knowledge for Men 

Birth Control, or the Limitation of the Offspring 

Treatment of Gonorrhoea 

Talks on Sex Education. By Oswald C. J. Withrow 

Over seven hundred and fifty thousand of Dr. Withrow's 


phiets on sex education have already found their place 
n homes of Canada. 


The Road to Healthy > at aoe or Old Age, its Cause and 
Prevention. By T. B. Scott, M.R.C.S., Eng., L.R.C.B., 
Edinburgh $1.50 


- ACADEMIC—Public and Hi School Courses. Special 
attention to backward students. Classes for New 
Canadians. 


COMME slg Sy a ne pre Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing, Penmanship, Banking, e 


. TELEGRAPHY—Best equipped school in Western 
Canada. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT — Correspon- 
dence courses in Secretarial Practi Advertising, 
Salesmanship, Grades XI and XII Matriculation. 


MUSIC—Thorough = in Piano, Organ, Voice 
Production, - Violin, Mandolin, Banjo, Guitar, 
Largest school of Music 1 2y ‘the West. 


EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


ART—Drawing and Painting. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Registration last year 1887 
Over 400 positions filled by competent students during 
past year 
The Charm of Fine Manners. By Helen Ekin Starrett. This 


unique book comes highly recommended by Tae 


Parents and Students For Calendar and full information write 


F. S. McCALL, B.A. 


Principal Alberta College North 
10041 10lst STREET - EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Complete Catalogue of Books oe eee Free on Request 


} F. D. Goodchild Company 


266-268 King St. West, Toronto 
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Thoughts leap out of the type- 
written page, word by word, 
phrase by phrase, sentence by 
sentence. When you think legib- 
ly, on the CORONA, you think 
well. Personal letters, business 
letters, manuscripts, reports, pro- 
posals—type them yourself on 


CorRoNA 


~“The Personal Writing Machine” 





A handful of writing efficiency 
which weighs 6 pounds and types 
anywhere. 


We Sell For Cash or on Easy Payments 


THE STANDARD TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


“Your Typewriter Men” 
606 “A” Centre Street, Adams Bidg., 101st Street, 
Calgary, Alberta Phone M.5180 Edmonton, Alberta 
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CASTOR SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT S. D., No. 1658 
HASTINGS LAKE S. D., No. 2939 
UNION JACK S. D., No. 1865 
MacEWAN S. D., No. 1663 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED, No. 32 
TAIMI S. D., No. 3076 


Candidates selected for the above posts, who are 
members of the A. T. A., are earnestly requested to 
apply for information to 

JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Avenue, Edmonton. 














X\ 
Official Announcements 





—/ 


SCHOOL BOARDS IN ARREAR FOR TEACHERS’ 
SALARY 

Several teachers have recently been making enquiry as to 
whether or not a School Board can legally be compelled to pay 
interest on salary which is overdue. 

Section 154 of the Ordinance now reads: 

“Every teacher shall be paid the amount of salary due to 
him at least once in each month and it shall be the duty of 
the Board to make due provision for such payment.” 

Section 157 states: 

“A teacher whose agreement with a Board has expired or 
who is dismissed by them shall be entitled to receive forthwith 
all moneys due him for his service as teacher while employed 
by said Board; if such payment be not made by the Board or 
tendered to the said teacher he shall be entitled to recover 
the full amount of his salary due and unpaid with interest in 
any court of competent jurisdiction.” 








Since the approved form of contract is self-renewing (i.e. 
it does not terminate at the end of a stated period but con- 
tinues in force from year to year), teachers have been wonder- 
ing how the above sections of the Ordinance can be reconciled: 
in other words, although Section 154 provides that the teacher 
must receive monthly instalments of salary, Section 157 appar- 
ently relieves the Board from all danger of suffering any pen- 
alty for non-payment of salary when due, and the teacher 
might be compelled to wait indefinitely until the Board is in 
a convenient position to make payment. 

The Attorney-General has given a ruling as follows: 

Interest at the rate of 5% would run on all salaries over- 
due (after one month) from the date of demand accompanied 
with notice of intention to charge interest. 





The General Secretary-Treasurer is receiving a large num- 
ber of letters from teachers complaining that their salary is 
in arrear and at the same time requesting us to do all in our 
power to assist them in collecting same. However, in practic- 
ally every case, the one in trouble does not provide us with 
the necessary particulars to enable us to proceed with the 
case with the school board and as a consequence much time 
is lost and unnecessary correspondence is entailed. If the 
following particulars are given in the FIRST letter to Head- 
quarters it would materially assist us: 

(1) Date contract was signed. (If possible send copy of 
contract). 

(2) Date on which teacher commenced duties. 

(3) Number of days taught, together with days occupied 
in attending teachers’ conventions. (Teachers are paid for 
such days). 

(4) Yearly salary. 

(5) Amount of salary due under the contract, both paid 
and unpaid. 

(6) Amount of salary received—give dates or receipt of 
cheques or cash and amount in each case. If notes have been 
given in payment give the face value, the rate of interest, date 
of signing, the time, due date, amount of interest accrued to 
date, and where the note is payable. 

(7) Amount of salary due and unpaid (the amount due and 
unpaid, irrespective of face value of any notes and interest 
accrued on same). 

(8) If the board disputes the debt or any portion thereof 
please inform us of the contentions of the board with respect 
to same. 

It may not be generally known but the Alliance was able 
to obtain an amendment to the School Ordinance during the 
present year, whereby it has been made compulsory for the 
trustees to pay the salary of the teacher at least once a 
month, not once in every three months as previously, and if 
such payment be not made by the board or tendered to the 
teacher he is entitled to recover the full amount of his salary 
due and unpaid with interest in any court of competent juris- 
diction. 





SCHOOL CLOSED FOR EPIDEMIC 


Certain school boards have been interpreting Paragraph 4 
of Section 155 of the Ordinance as being similar to Section 156 
Teachers who are compelled to be absent from school because 
of sickness can claim only that proportion of 20 days’ pay for 
sickness that the term of engagement bears to a year; that is 
to say: a teacher who leaves the service of the board at the 
end of one month could claim only two days’ pay; at the end 
of two months, four days’ pay; and so on up to ten months 
However, a ruling recently given by the Attorney General re 
the interpretation of Paragraph 4 of Section 155, governing 
payment of teachers during the time school is closed by reason 
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FOR SCHOOL WEAR 


Cognizant of the special requirements of professional 
and business women we have secured and are show- 
ing a large range of 


MILLINERY 


selected particularly to meet that demand—not too 
dressy, not too tailored, extremely serviceable and 
of the best material and workmanship, with prices 
ranging as low as 

$5.00 


PATTERN HAT SHOP (Mrs. W. H. Todd) 


JASPER AND McDOUGALL EDMONTON, ALTA. 











WE CAN SELL YOU A COMBINED 
ACCIDENT and SICKNESS POLICY 
prepared especially for | 
Professional and Business Women 
in one of the strongest English Companies. 


Principal Sum Assured...................-. $3750.00 
Nc) rvs cn bc she 00% os cuide $12.50 
bp vs abbas + on eh bncee ee $35.00 


Covering EVERY Accident and EVERY Sickness. 
No Annoying Restrictions. No Medical Examination. 


SIDNEY HOULTON & CO., Ltd. 


125A SIXTH AVENUE WEST, CALGARY 
TELEPHONE M. 2998 





HEN you come to Ed- 

monton to your conven- 
tion next month would be a 
good time to have your Photo- 
graph taken for Christmas. 





We have a Full Line of 
SCHOOL PICTURES 











The Art League 


10223 Jasper Avenue West 
(4 doors west of Pantages) 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


























THE BIRKS GIFT 


Fine quality, expert craftsmanship and 
artistic design give each Birks gift a certain 
distinction that is hard to find elsewhere. 





Then too, in buying from the Birks Year 
Book, one avoids all the discomfort of shop- 
ping in crowded stores. 

Efficient manufacturing and quantity buy- 
ing enables us to make our prices very rea- 
sonable. 

A copy of the BIRKS YEAR BOOK can be 
mailed to you about November ist if you will 
SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS. 


D. E. Black, Managing Director 
Calgary Branch 


” 
Diamond Goldsmiths 
Merchants Silversmiths 


Henry Birks & Sons Limned 

















Ae, Be 





Helping the boys 
grow up to sturdy 
manhood is the 
privilege of every 
real teacher. 





wv 





The way to make a man out of a boy is to 
teach him to use and develop his muscles. 
Outdoor exercise will help him to think 
quicker and to work more efficiently indoors. 


We have everything you need, 
and everything we have is good. 





——THE—— 


HINGSTON-SMITH ARMS CO. 


Limited 
Branches at Calgary and Edmonton 
Head Office: Winnipeg 
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of epidemic, makes it appear that the interpretation of the two 
sections is altogether different. No matter how long the teacher 
has Served during the school year he can claim remuneration 
for such days as the school is closed for epidemic up to 4 
maximum of thirty teaching days in the calendar year. A 
board has no legal right to withhold any portion of the thirty 
days until the end of the school year, but is bound to pay the 
teacher at the end of each month just as if the school had 
been operating normally, providing however that no teacher 
is legally entitled to claim more than thirty days’ salary 
during any one year because of an epidemic. It would appear, 
therefore, that if the school were closed for epidemic for two 
periods in any one year, and the board had changed teachers 
between the two epidemic periods each teacher would have 
to be paid in full during each epidemic period, up to thirty 
days, altogether irrspectively of the fraction of the school 
year each teaeher had served. 





PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 


Subscription Assessment 
Membership to for C.T.F. 
Duesto The A.T.A. Membership Total 
Magazine Fund 


A.T.A. 
(1) Under $1500... $4.00 $1.00 $1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less 
than $2000 ... 6.00 1.00 1.00 8.00 

(3) $2000 but less . 
than $2500 ... 8.00 1.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over 9.00 1.00 1.00 11.00 
N.B. (1) Those who have already paid into the Ed- 
monton Fund will deduct $1.00 from the above 

total. 

(2) The subscription to the A.T.A. Magazine is 
not compulsory, but no loyal member of the 
Alliance should withhold the $1.00 subscription. 

Secretaries of locals are earnestly requested to do 
their best to obtain the annual membership dues 
immediately. A collection drive now will be most 
acceptable to Headquarters. 

The Membership Fee to the C.T.F. is now $1.00 
per member. This will have the effect of providing 
the C.T.F. with ample funds, and also make the lar- 
ger provincial organizations bear a proportionate 
share of the financial burden. 


Annual Salary— 








Alliance Manifesto 








DEPARTMENTAL FORM OF CONTRACT 

The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance requests a revision of the 
Departmental Form of Contract with a view to providing that 
the hearing or investigation, where the teacher’s efficiency or 
conduct is in dispute, be held before the notice of termination 
of agreement may be given. The Wainwright case is an 
example of the injustice in the working out of clause 5 of the 
contract. (See letter dated July 7 from the General Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance to the Deputy 
Minister of Education.) 

We also request that the obstacle against a representative 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance being present at such in- 
vestigation be removed; e.g. by a revision of the following 
words in Clause 5: “the teacher, accompanied by a ratepayer 
or member of his immediate family.” 


BOARD OF CONCILIATION 
The recent legislation providing for the appointment of a 
Board of Conciliation is unsatisfactory to the Alliance for 
two reasons: 
(2) Because of the lack of an authoritative interpretation 
of the enactment which will make clear just what subject 
matters fall within the jurisdiction of the Board. 





(b) Because of the lack of a definite procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the matter of appointment of the representatives to 
the Board and the selection of the Chairman. 


REVISION OF CURRICULA 

The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance desires to co-operate with 
the Department of Education in revising the High School 
Curriculum by sending representatives to the Committee of 
Professional Experts as well as to the preliminary Laymen’s 
Committee. 

In this connection we respectfully submit that, in the opin- 
ion of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, suffcient opportunity 
was not given to the Alliance as the professional organization 
of teachers in this Province to place their views before the 
committees revising the Public School Curriculum. 


EXAMINATIONS BOARD 

Since the teachers are responsible: for the work which 
makes our system of examinations either a success or a 
failure, we feel that the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance should 
have representation on the High School and University 
Matriculation Examinations Board. We are further of the 
opinion that the personnel of this Board as at present con- 
stituted gives undue representation to the University, and 
would be much improved by the addition of representatives of 
the Inspectors’ and of the Teachers’ organization of the 
Province. 

We should like further to point out the fact that on the 
Advisory Board in the Province of Manitoba—a body whose 
functions are, to some extent, the same as those of our Exam- 
inations Board-—representation is accorded to the Manitoba’ 
Teachers’ Federation. 


TEACHER REPRESENTATION 

We respectfully ask the Department of Education to so 
amend the School Ordinance that there shall be no legal im- 
pediment against the right of a school board to call in rep- 
resentatives of teachers in their employ to sit with the Board 
in a consultative capacity. 

PENSIONS 

The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance desires to resume negotia- 
tions with the Department of Education in the hope that the 
time has arrived when a scheme for pensioning teachers can 
be successfully launched in this Province. Since the Executive 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance has compiled data in re- 
gard to a proposed scheme of pensions we respectfully ask 
that this matter receive attention. 


PERMITS AND CERTIFICATES OF INFERIOR 
QUALIFICATION 


As a matter of policy the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance is 
definitely opposed to the granting of “permits” or other such 
certificates of inferior qualification. 

We believe that the status of the teaching profession can 
be raised by increasing salaries, thereby attracting to and 
retaining within the profession a larger number of persons of 
the right type, and also rendering it possible to select those 
best fitted for the work of teaching and to give these the 
highest possible grade of training. If the Department of 
Education will consider more sympathetically the aspirations) 
of the teaching profession, and the desire of the teachers’ |) 
organization for a larger voice in the framing of educational | 
policy and in the setting of the standard for entrance to the/ 
profession, we are of the opinion that the Department will, by 
so doing, greatly add to the dignity and virility of the teach- 
ing profession in Alberta, and that the teachers through their 
organization will justify the placing in their own hands of 
greater responsibilities. 

In this connection we respectfully submit that greater co- 
operation between the teachers’ organization and the Depart- 
ment can only result in giving to the ratepayers of the Prov- 
ince, whether rural or urban, more adequate returns for the 
expenditures on education. 
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Cleanliness Next to Godliness 


Clean, dustless, sanitary schoolrooms mean bright, happy, 
healthy children and teachers. Dust has no place in modern | 





educational institutions. 


Imperial Floor Dressing Imperial Floor Dressing 
holds the dust, brought eERI brightens floors and im- 
in by busy little feet, to we Ag proves the whole appear- 
the floor from whence it FLOOR ance of the schoolroom. 
It is easily applied and 
may be swept up and re- DRESSING is absolutely free from 
moved for all time. objectionable odors. 
‘ 
It will not gum or evaporate. application is sufficient to last for 
One gallon covers from 500 to 700 weeks. See the Imperial Oil dealer 
square feet of floor surface. One near you. 


Imperial Floor Dressing is sold by good dealers 
everywhere in one and four-gallon lithographed sealed 
cans; also in half-barrels and barrels. 


IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


Power - Heat - Light - Lubrication 
BRANCHES IN ALL CITIES 
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Editorial ] 








CONGRATULATIONS! 


Alberta teachers will learn with pleasure that Mr; 
A. H. Clarke, K.C., of Calgary, has been appointed to 
the bench of the Supreme Court of Alberta. The 
A.T.A. Magazine takes this opportunity to offer re- 
spectfully its congratulations to Mr. Justice Clarke. 


THE C. T_iE. 


The Canadian Teachers’ Federation forms a basis 
of common action for Canadian teachers, where 
such Common action is possible in virtue of common 
aims and similar procedure. By its constitution it 
prevents one province from wittingly or unwittingly 
spoiling the work of another province, and it helps 
each province by fostering a spirit of healthy emula- 
tion for aggressive leadership. It can, moreover, 
function as a medium for the exchange of views on 
all educational questions, thereby strengthening the 
policies of each province through its collective wis- 
dom. To illustrate, let us compare the reports of the 
delegates from the various provinces to the Toronto 
meeting. Schemes for pensioning and superannua- 
tion are reported from Quebec, Ontario, and British 
Columb:a. Since these schemes are operating suc- 
cessfully, the chances are thereby increased for 
launching similar enterprises in the remaining pro- 
vinces. The relation of the older teachers’ associa- 
tions to the newer teachers’ professional organiza- 
tions has already received attention in Quebec, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and British Columbia, and 
will be investigated in the immediate future in 
Alberta. Such a standard of professional etiquette 
has been established throughout the nine provinces 
that when a dispute occurs Federation members will 
not apply for positions if they are informed of the 
facts. The existence in all of the provinces of low- 
grade certificates, including ‘‘permits” and ‘‘M.P.Q. 
specials,” betokens a certain common economic 
status that makes co-operation possible. Salaries 
are highest where the provincial organizations are 
the strongest. Finally, there is a practical unanimity 
throughout Canada of ideas regarding procedure. In 
every one of the nine provinces of Canada there is a 
class-conscious teachers’ organization, believing in 
the efficacy of organized effort, of publicity, and of 
arbitration. 

And yet there are differences—differences so 
marked that the constitutional principle of full and 
free local autonomy becomes the keystone of the 
whole Federation structure. In the first place, there 
are nine several Departments of Education in Can- 
ada, each reflecting local conditions, and adminis- 
tered by a staff differing more or less from each of 
the other staffs in the function, type, and personality 
of its officials. 

In the second place, there is the widest possible 
range of variety in the economic conditions of the 
several provinces,—and even within the provinces 
themselves. Prince Edward Island contrasts sharply 
in this respect with Quebec or with British Colum- 
bia, Toronto with rural Ontario, Winnipeg with rural 
Manitoba. From this variety there result correspond- 
ing differences in sociai ‘‘milieu.’’ The larger centres 





tend in the direction of conservatism and reaction. 
The position of many city teachers is made difficult 
by a certain degree of paternalism. Indeed some 
boards are really good to their teachers through a 
fear that the teachers may ‘“‘go over’ to Labor. Now, 
since the rationale of all politics is fundamentally 
economic, Canadian pol‘tics is a coat of many colors, 
which has covered and even smothered the free 
development of Canadian education. Too long have 
the proper aims of education been sacrificed to ex- 
pediency in the field of provincial or parochial poli- 
tics. And the legitimate interests of the teaching 
profession suffer accordingly. Not two months ago 
the “Toronto Saturday Night” ridiculed the new 
Farmer-Labor Government of Alberta as a “socialist 
government.” Let no one suppose that propaganda 
of that kind does not affect prejudicially the interests 
of Alberta education and of Alberta teachers. 

It is also true, unfortunately, that our Canadian 
constitution embodies the fossil remains of pre-Con- 
federation days. Consider, for example, the question 
of taxation for educational purposes, the varying 
conceptions in the older provinces of the character 
and aims of true education, and their sectarian and 
religiu's differences. What are all these but so many 
obstacles to a united Canadian nation and to a 
national educationl policy? 

Clearly then, there are limits to the possibility of 
firmly welding the teachers of Canada into a unitary 
organization. Each provincial alliance, association, 
or federation must, by the inexorable logic of facts, 
to a great extent stand alone. There can be no 
shifting of local burdens on the central organization. 
There must be no slackening in the efforts of Alberta 
teachers: rather, redoubled energy and renewed 
vigor. 


— 
l News Notes ) 
_7 


The President and the General Secretary of the A.T.A. 
recently waited upon the Minister of Education and submitted 
a manifesto of Alliance proposals. This manifesto is printed 
in full elsewhere in this issue. 

* * * 

The B.C. Teachers’ Federation held its annual general 
meeting on September 1. A report from the “Vancouver Daily 
Province” states that the Federation intends, during the com- 
ing year, to publish an educational magazine, which will be 
the official organ. Mr. Harry Charlesworth will be the man- 
aging editor. In the course of his annual report Mr. Charles- 
worth brought to the attention of the meeting the fact that the 
newspapers had published a despatch from Toronto to the 
effect that he had endorsed and urged teachers’ strikes in 
order that teachers might obtain justice from school boards. 
He stated that the fact was quite the reverse, “for he had 
expressed to the C.T.F. his intense hatred of a teachers’ strike. 
He claimed that the few strikes of the past year had been 
unavoidable, and that the teachers had exhausted every means 
of reaching an amicable settlement before taking the drastic 
step of striking.” 














* * * 

W. D. Bayley, Labor member of the Manitoba Legislature 
for Assiniboia, and principal of the King George V School, has 
been dismissed by the St. Boniface School Board because of 
his unorthodox views. No doubt the Manitoba Teachers’ Fed- 
eration will take action in the matter. Apropos of this “con- 
tretemps” one might quote the words of Professor Chafee of 
the Harvard Law School in an address on the subject, “Free- 
dom of Speech”: “I think if every board which had to pass on 
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World Championship Won With 
Gregg Shorthand 


At the Twenty-second Annual Convention of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
Niagara Falls, August 25, Albert Schneider, a recent graduate of the High School of Commerce, 
New York City, won the world’s championship for speed and accuracy—defeating three former 
world’s champions and the largest number of writers ever competing in the championship contest. 
His remarkable accuracy on the three five-minute tests at 200, 240 and 280 words a minute, was 
made possible by the simplicity, speed and accuracy of Gregg Shorthand. 


Breaks World’s Records 


In the 215-word-a-minute straight literary matter dictation Mr. Schneider wrote 211 net words 
a minute, establishing a new world’s record at this speed of 98.32 per cent. accuracy and beating 
the previous record by 2.2 words a minute. 

In the 175-word-a-minute straight literary matter dictation he made but three errors—a world’s 
record—99.65 per cent. perfect. 


INSIST ON GETTING GREGG SHORTHAND THIS FALL. 








Taught in more than One Hundred Schools in Canada 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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the removal of a teacher would first read Milton’s ‘Areopag- 
itica’ and Mill on ‘Liberty’ that some of the decisions would 
be very different, because they would see that, after all, free- 
dom of speech is just as important as the maintenance of 
order.” 

a 


Mr. H. C. Newland, President of the A.T.A., addressed the 
members of the Calgary Teachers’ Local Alliance at their 
opening meeting for the year. He reviewed before the local a 
manifesto of Alliance policies and requests which the Execu- 
tive had recently laid before the new Minister of Education, 
whom he found to be very sympathetic and inclined to give 
every consideration to the proposals submitted. Mr. Newland 
then gave a detailed report of the second meeting of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, held this midsummer at 
Toronto. 

_Mr. J. W. Barnett, General Secretary of the A.T.A., and 
Business Manager of the A.T.A. Magazine, was also present 
and drew the attention of the Calgary teachers to the fact 
that a great deal could be done to assist the magazine if 
teachers would give more recognition to “A.T.A.” advertise- 
ments. 

ae) Magni) agg 


Calgary and Edmonton Locals are already at work on a 
proposed new High School Curriculum. In the meantime the 
following communication has been received from Mr. G. Fred 
McNally, Supervisor of Schools: 


Department of Education 
Edmonton, Sept. 27, 1921. 
Sir: 

I am directed by the Minister of Education to advise you 
that plans are under way for the revision of the High School 
Course of Studies. Before proceeding with this work an 
opportunity is to be given to all individuals and organizations 
interested to forward to the Department of Education any 
criticisms or suggestions looking towards an improvement 
of the Course. 

This letter is to be considered an invitation to the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance to participate in this study. Suggestions 
from your organization should be at the Government Build- 
ings, Edmonton, not later than Tuesday, November Ist. 


Your obedient servant, 
G. FRED McNALLY, 
Supervisor of Schools. 
Mr. J. W. Barnett, 
Secretary, Alberta Teachers’ Alliauce, 
Edmonton South. 


The provincial Executive of the A.T.A. will, by the aid of a 
provincial Curriculum Committee, serve as a clearing-house 
for the recommendatory reports from the locals. This pro- 
cedure will be necessary in order that a reasoned and self- 
consistent report which shall embody the views of Alberta 
teachers as a whole, may be submitted to the Department. 

It is also to be noted that the provincial Executive has 
asked the Minister of Education for representation on the 
committee of professional experts as well as on the prelim- 
inary laymen’s committee. This matter had not been fully 
dealt with when Mr. McNally’s letter was written, but it must 
be clear to everyone that when it comes to the discussion and 
framing of a curriculum teachers are not to be considered 
merely as laymen. 

A 12-page booklet has been issued by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education setting forth the changes in the courses of 
Study and Examination Requirements in Continuation Schools, 
High Schools, and Collegiate Institutes of Ontario. This book- 
let should be in the hands of every teacher working on any 
of the Curriculum committees. 





The Monitor Times devotes considerable space to the Moni- 
tor School Fair held during the middle of September. The 
editorial makes most appreciative references to the efficiency 
with which the heavy undertaking was planned and carried 
through by the Principal, Mr. W. Hargrove. Monitor is proud 
of the achievement of its School and of its Principal, and Mr. 
Hargrove is to be heartily congratulated on his success both 
in the classroom and with all the outside activities connected 
with the school. 

* * * 

On another page of this number will be found the ad- 
vertisement of Hertel-Harshman Company, Limited. This firm 
has for a number of years published educational literature 
of merit. H. H. Harshman, the founder and general manager. 
is an ex-teacher and comes of United Empire Loyalist stock. 
His sentiments are therefore characteristically Canadian. 

We wish the Hertel-Harshman Company, Limited, every 
success. 

* * * 
IN HOLLYWOOD 

House-hunter—Seems to me that this house isn’t very well 
built. Why, the floor shakes when one walks! 

Agent—Um-—yes. That’s the new kind of spring floor for 
dancing, you know. 

House-hunter—And the stairs creak terribly. 

Agent—Ye-es. We furnish that as a new patent burglar 
alarm without extra charge. 


yy, 
[ Maryginalia 
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The following resolution on “Teacher Participation in 
School Management” is taken from the Resolutions of the 
Fifth Annual Convention of the American Federation of 
Teachers: 

“Resolved, That the teachers’ council, democratically 
organized, is the instrument most available to teachers 
for attaining teacher participation the management of 
the schools and in the determination of educational 
policies. 

“It is the opinion of the American Federation of 
Teachers that after these councils have attained a satis- 
factory state of organization through democratic effort 
teachers will be on the way to obtaining direct and 
legalized participation in the actual management of the 
schools.” 

The spirit informing this resolution is that which is em- 
bodied in our own Teacher Representation and Self-Determin- 
ation policies. For the opposite, but not exactly hostile, point 
of view, teachers should read Graham Wallas’s new book on 
“Our Social Heritage” (Yale University Press). Fore-warned 
is fore-armed. 

* K * 


On our front cover page appears an excerpt from an ac- 
ceptable editorial in the “Calgary Herald” on September 26. 
It is not propaganda—certainly not! But one does remember 
some things—at times, does one not? May one be pardoned, 
then, for demurely opining that such an editorial would have 
been doubly acceptable about last January? 

* *« * 


Speaking of propaganda: it is well known to connoisseurs 
of this gentle art that propaganda which is not rooted in fact 
is—sometimes—even as a house that is builded upon the sand; 
nay it is like unto the swerving boomerang which returns to 
the hand that sped it. Now there was much chatter some 
months ago about examination failures, and the sinister ac- 
tivities of the Teachers’ Alliance, which was deadening the 
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morale of our teachers, and undermining the efficiency of 
our school system. Schools and school teachers were all going 
to the dogs. Yet, judging from the examination results of this 
year we are, to speak in Gamalielese, “back to normalcy.” 
Some anti-Alliance “propaganders,” we are told, attempted to 
compile with unconscionable legerdemain such examination 
statistics as would “show up” the Edmonton teachers. This 
finesse, however, didn’t come off. Edmonton students cap- 
tured three of the matriculation scholarships, and one of the 
Edmonton schools has, we understand, the best record in its 


history. e * * 


What is the difference between a subvention and a subsidy? 
We ask because we had an argument recently over the correct 
use of these terms in connection with the following incident 
which transpires as a “fait accompli” of the deceased Liberal 
Government: 

“Order in Council passed July 27th, 1921, on report and 
recommendation of Minister of Education as follows: 

“WHEREAS owing to war conditions publishing 
houses that had contracts for the supplying of textbooks 
throughout Canada were compelled to operate at a ser- 
ious loss; and 

“WHEREAS the various provinces having contracts 
have been granting subventions, in many cases dating 
back over periods of three or four years; and 

“WHEREAS the province of Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan acting jointly, agreed to grant to the Macmillan 
Company, publishers of the Alexandra Readers, a sub- 
vention for one year only, namely the year 1920, and 
jointly appointed Dr. D. J. Goggin of Toronto, an expert 
in the book manufacturing business, to make investiga- 
tion and report as to a fair and just settlement; and 

“WHEREAS the Province of Alberta withheld the 
amount awarded under the report of the said D. J. Gog- 
gin, namely seven thousand, eight hundred and thirty-five 
dollars and thirty-nine cents ($7,835.39) pending the 
prompt and satisfactory fulfilment by the Macmillan 
Company of their 1921 contract which has now been sat- 
isfactorily completed. 

“THEREFORE, upon the recommendation of the 
Honourable the Minister of Education, the Executive 
Council advises that the said amount of seven thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-five dollars and thirty-nine 
cents ($7,835.39) be now paid to the Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario.” 

Now which is it, a subvention or a subsidy? If it is neither, 

what is it? ee i 

Mr. D. L. Shortliffe is, beyond a peradventure, our foremost 
devotee of Izaak Walton’s cult. Hailing from Nova Scotia, he 
is Piscator and Philomathes rolled into one. His fiery diatribe 
against the atrocities of I1.Q.-ing as an indoor sport reverber- 
ated from one end of the province to the other. After enter- 
taining us the other day with a glowing account of his sum- 
mer’s outing at Alberta Beach, and a passionate encomium on 
the charms of his best-loved outdoor sport, he gave us this 
one: “Doc,” he said, “I had some wonderful fishing up there. 
Do you know, I hooked one fellow of extraordinary size, I’ll 
say. Instead of loading him into the back of the boat, I had 
to load the boat on his back and swim to shore.” 


SUMMER PRACTICE 


The bucolic one had been asked his opinion of scarecrows. 

“No good at all,” he grunted, “leastwise against the crows 
in this district! Only last year we put up what we thought 
was a scarecrow—a man pointing a gun.” 

“Well, what happened?” 

“Why all the crows in the world seemed to be feeding 
in the field, and while one crow perched on the gun and 
worked the trigger, another was falling down, pretending to 
be shot.” 
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The Editor, “A.T.A.” Magazine. 
Dear Sir: 


It is to be hoped that the teachers of Alberta have con- 
fidence in the new Legislature to redress their “many and 
various” grievances. At least, many members of the “rank 
and file” of the “Regular Army” of teachers expect, that what- 
ever ground has been won by terrible and sanguinary battles 
must be consolidated with numerous rolls of barbed wire 
entanglements, trench mortars and machine guns. From the 
top of the redoubt should float a banner, with inscription, 
“The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance expects every man today to 
do his duty.” 

There may be no necessity for such drastic action in self- 
defence, but if there be, every reader of these lines should see 
that his armor and sword are ready for action. The pedagogues 
may be in the minority at elections and other places; but 
many small nations and people have risen by sheer dint of 
“Truth, Right and Justice.” No forces can crush the teachers of 
Alberta if they act collectively and simultaneously as one 
man, in a nobler cause when the proper time comes. 

Now, what things is it necessary to bring before the new 
Minister of Education, when he sits in power? (a) “Security of 
Tenure during efficiency and good conduct.” A good deal has 
been done in this wise for the past twelve months. Yet what 
rural teacher can say he is “secure” in his job no matter how 
“efficient” his school is or how “perfect” his conduct? This 
question must be brought “again and again and again” before 
the new Minister and Department, and all force concentrated 
when the question has become burning red-hot. (b) Pensions 
—The new government should at once be requested to formu- 
late a scheme of pensions, else how can men of ability remain 
in the profession and get “rich quick”? In all European coun- 
tries the teacher is cared for in old age, but in the “Premier 
Colony of the Empire,” with all its natural resources, etc., 
there is nothing for a teacher, and this infamous neglect of 
state servants, is what obtains in Uncle Sam’s misnamed Dem- 
ocratic Republic. Why not Canada shape herself after the 
mother? A good daughter should always take example from a 
good mother. , 

These, Mr. Editor, are about our most flagrant troubles. 
If we can get these removed, the rest will be plain sailing— 
“free teachers, free children, free parents, a free and unfet- 
tered nation”! . 

Apologizing for a small space in your next issue, 

Fraternally yours, 
“JUNIUS.” 





THE OCTOBER MEETING? 
Will it be well attended? 
Will it be a live meeting? 
Will dues be paid promptly? 
Will the officers be helpful? 
Will the members be responsive? 
Will its spirit be constructive? 
Will it take up things worth while? 
Will committees be set at work? 
Will the Executive function? 
Will it have important proposals? 
Will they be well discussed? 
Will the year be well started? 
Will there be increased influence? 
Will new teachers be attracted? 
Will a report reach the A.T.A.? 
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Our New Minister of Eduration 
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(D. A. MeKerricher, Normal School, Edmonton) 
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The new minister of education, Hon. Perren Baker, was 
born in Blenheim, Ont., in 1877. A graduate of McMaster Uni- 
versity, he has taken post-graduate courses at the University 
of Chicago, and has always been keenly interested in educa- 
tional affairs. Mr. Baker came to western Canada in 1910 and 
located at Nemiskam in the Medicine Hat district. He was 
chairman of the school board there for three years and also 
served three years on the municipal council. The new minis- 
ter is married and has two sons and one daughter. Mr.Baker’s 
appointment to the cabinet 
was a popular one in his 
own district, and it is con- 
ceded by all that the quali- 
fications of the member for 
Medicine Hat fit him ad- 
mirably for the post.—Ed- 
monton Journal. 





Such are the bare facts 
of the career of our new 
minister of education as 
published in the daily 
press at the time of Mr. 
Baker’s appointment.- Be- 
lieving that the teachers of 
Alberta would like to know 
more about the new minis- 
ter, the editor of the A.T. 
A. has asked the writer to 
prepare this more extend- 
ec account. His qualifica- 
tions for the task are that 
he was a fellow student of 
Mr. Baker’s in his old col- 
lege days at McMaster, 
Toronto, and that he has 
some knowledge of his 
subsequent career in this 
province. 


Mr. Baker is remembered 
by his old college friends 
as a genial, good-natured, 
whole-souled youth, a 
“regular boy” and a leader 
in all the pranks indulged 
in by students. They will 
all remember him, too, for his ability as an entertainer. This 
latter characteristic made him strong with the boys and no 
affair was complete ‘without a song from Perren Baker. The 
songs he used to sing, we are obliged to confess, were not of 
the classic sort; rather, decidedly, of the popular variety, and 
how he could sing them! Such old favorites as “Mandy Lee” 
and “Coming Down from Bangor” were in clamorous demand 
on all occasions and the boys were not to be denied. 


The writer has not heard these songs since those old col- 
lege days but he heard them sung so often and so well by 
Perren Baker in those days that he remembers them perfectly, 
the sentiment, action and all. One wonders if the people of 
the dry belt of Southern Alberta discovered Mr. Baker’s gift of 
entertainment and whether he was in the habit of “bringing 
down the house” at Nemiskam as in the old college days. If 








HON. PERRIN BAKER, MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


so, his early political successes can be easily accounted for. 

Perhaps the necessity of maintaining a ministerial dignity 
will make it necessary for Mr. Baker to forgo the business of 
entertaining but the other pleasing personal qualities which 
he possessed in earlier days are his still and bid fair to make 
him as popular with those with whom he will be associated 
in his present position as he was with his fellow students in 
college days. 

In 1909 our new minister heard the call of the west. The 
spell of open spaces and 
unconquered acres was 
upon him. He came to 
Lethbridge, stood on the 
steps of the Dominion 
Lands Office holding his 
place in the line of land- 
seekers for thirty hours in 
mid-January, and filed on 
three quarter-sections in 
the wilderness south of 
Bow Island, _ thirty-six 
miles from a railway. 


Since that day Mr. Baker 
has been a real farmer. He 
has earned his admission 
to the ranks of the farm- 
ers. Trudging behind oxen 
or horses, and sometimes 
behind oxen and horses, he 
has broken hundreds of 
acres of virgin soil. He has 
endured wind and cold, 
hail and draught, privation 
and isolation—and he has 
made good. With neither 
money nor farming exper- 
ience he _ struggled on 
through discouraging 
years, profiting by hard 
knocks and strengthened 
in will by adverse condi- 
tions. 1915, the year of 
the big crop and the big 
price, found him with 
three hundred acres of 
wheat which averaged 
forty bushels per acre. 1916 found him with a larger acreage 
and almost as good a yield. These were the golden years in 
the south and Mr. Baker profited by them to the full. The 
years since have been dry years but by careful farming he 
got some crop each year, and this year, despite a very light 
rainfall, is harvesting about six thousand bushels. Mr. Baker 
now owns three sections of land, has an outfit for operating 
on a large scale, and is accounted in the south a successful 
and prosperous farmer. 





Our farmer minister of education is still a student. He has 
not been vegetating on his South Alberta farm. Perhaps ox- 
teams and mile-long furrows and long trails to elevators are 
conducive to reflection. And winter on the prairie, with its 
long, unbroken evenings, affords opportunities for study which 
a college-bred man would not be likely to neglect, and Mr. 
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Baker did not neglect them. He read widely, especially in the 
fields of history and sociology, and he comes back to education 
keenly alive to present day social and political tendencies. In 
outlook as well as in temperament he may be described as a 
thorough-going democrat. He believes in a conscious and con- 
tinuous participation by the people themselves in the function 
of government and he conceives of the farmers’ movement as 
merely one phase of a wider movement in the direction of 
what he terms a “new aggressive democracy.” “Self-govern- 
ment through representatives rather than autocratic govern- 
ment by representatives” is the farmers’ political doctrine and 
to this doctrine, during his Medicine Hat campaign, Mr. Baker 
gave eloquent and forceful expression. 

The new minister believes in organization on the part of 
every group, not for the purpose of fighting other groups, but 
rather for the purpose of making the individual effective as a 
social force. In no other way, he contends, can the views of 
the individuals composing the group be adequately or au- 
thoritatively expressed or their interests effectively promoted. 


He is, therefore, in sympathy with the Teachers’ Alliance and 
is not only prepared to listen to the representations of the 
teachers through their organization but welcomes the fullest 
and freest expression of their views. 


To the discharge of his duties as Minister of Education, 
Hon. Perren Baker brings a well disciplined mind, a kindly 
feeling toward the teaching profession, a willingness to receive 
suggestion, a real appreciation of the importance of education 
as the instrument for preparing an aggressive democracy for 
intelligent self-government, and an earnest desire to carry on 
his work with the good will and friendly co-operation of all 
who are associated with him. 


The teachers of Alberta welcome their new chief to his 
position as head of the Department of Education. As far as 
they have had an opportunity to see and judge him, they like 
him personally, have confidence in his ability and sincerity 
and look forward, under his administration, to an era of 
progress. 








Che Relation of Education to Sorial Progress S| 


R. V. Howard 
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This is the third of a series of four articles. The last will 
appear in an early issue.—Editor. 


ITI. 


In these sophisticated times most people know that the 
minds of.their neighbors have peculiarities. One man thinks 
in terms of party bias, another has standards of good form 
which tinge much of his thinking, a third is ashamed of some 
of his past activities and shows various hesitancies and pre- 
judices when certain topics are discussed. These peculiarities 
of the mental outlook are, as a rule, ascribed to what psychol- 
cgists term complexes. The complex is usually an idea or 
group of ideas in the nature of accepted beliefs, more or less 
sensitive to criticism and consequently held without examin- 
ation. The complex may be pernicious and give rise to ab- 
normal mental states because of the repression of experience 
not in conformity with it, or it may be innocuous and give 
rise to tolerated idiosyncrasies. 


There are, however, in every age, differentiated tones and 
atmospheres of thought which may be ascribed to complexes 
peculiar to that age. Such complexes are grouped around 
ideas which are generally accepted and which, protected by 
more or less adequately examined proofs and explanations, 
dominate the trend of thought of the period. There may be, 
it is true, opposition and criticism of the accepted bias by 
recalcitrant and disgruntled individuals here and there, but 
such opposition has, apparently, little effect, although as time 
passes and changes in the mode of thought occur, credit may 
be given to a few of those who have disagreed because they 
have made guesses which subsequently turn out to be some- 
thing like the reality. Roger Bacon is a striking example of 
these eccentric persons. It is extremely difficult, however, to 
identify the prophets who guess correctly, partly because of 
the odium which attaches to the critic and the general dis- 
esteem in which he is held because of the very fact that he 
is running counter to the accredited beliefs of the time, and 
partly because it is well known that most of the guesses and 
prophesies that are made are wide of the mark. It will be a 
long time before men will welcome those who come to dis- 
turb their settked convictions. 

The situation is not as hopeless as it might seem since, 
with the advance. in the means of knowledge, it is possible 
for us to examine critically those complexes which color the 
thinking of our age and to remove the prejudice and sacred- 





ness which hedge them about and so to diffuse an understand- 
ing of the terms by which we think. 

There are four great complexes influencing the modern 
mind. The ideas are not simple in themselves but are assumed 
by the general run of mankind as being in the nature of truths 
or principles upon which criticism wastes its strength. The 
rationalizing process has built up about them bulwarks of 
proof and evidence and their ready assumption by the modern 
mind and the great extent to which they have permeated, not 
only the thinking but the physical structure of society, makes 
it very difficult to view them as anything but proven social 
laws. 

Undoubtedly the most potent complex in the whole of mod- 
ern life is the group of ideas which are associated with the 
conception of Profit. The connection of financial arrange- 
ments with production and industry and the commercializa- 
tion of society are the outstanding characteristics of modern 
times. A second idea which influences modern thought is that 
of Progress. The belief in a world changing in one way or 
another is very modern. The third complex, Nationalism, 
though in some ways by no means modern, contrives to draw 
with it conditions which bulk large in our society. The fourth 
belief of the modern world is in Democracy. The greatest war 
of all time was fought to make the world safe for democracy. 

The idea of profit is not new. It is an expression of what 
is called the possessive instinct and is allied with the concept 
of laying up treasures on earth and the turning of the honest 
dollar. It is also part of the relation between food supply and 
population and is an element in such economic phenomena as 
intensified cultivation of land, the efficient use of machinery 
and power, standardization of materials, transportation, the 
use of credit; in fact, in almost all of those activities and in- 
terests of men which are classed as economic. 

The point in time when profit began to assume its modern 
role in economics may be placed, roughly, at the end of the 
feudal period. The Fuggers, a commercial family of southern 
Germany at the end of the seventeenth century, became a 
financial firm backing the nationalistic and imperial plans of 
Charles V. This was during the handicraft period of produc- 
tion, so that it was possible to have financial undertakings on 
a large scale before the age of machine production. The Fug- 
gers worked on the principle of charging “what the traffic will 
bear.” The general conception of a just price up to this time 
had been the livelihood price. That is to say, profit had been 
regarded as that which would give a decent living to those 
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“Moulthrop” Movable 
Adjustable Chair Desk 


MADE IN CANADA 


In addition to providing a comfortable and healthful seat for the pupil, this 
desk affords opportunity to the teacher for giving instruction by groups. This 





feature is invaluable in classroom work 
Ask your Inspector’s opinion of Movable Seating. 
CONSTRUCTION: 


Made of quartered oak, gloss finish. 
All parts are solidly constructed to withstand hard usage. 
Metal parts are of electrically-welded ‘steel. 
Three simple adjustments are embodied: 
(a) Perpendicular adjustment of the table for height. 
(b) “Plus and Minus” adjustment by which the writing table slides to or | 
from the pupil. 
(c) Angular adjustment for sloping the writing table from horizontal to 45 
degrees to obtain a comfortable, convenient position for reading, drawing, 
MODEL B—TYPE X ete. 





The bases of legs are fitted with “domes of silence,” enabling desk to be moved easily to any desired position in 
room. These domes will not mark hardwood or linoleum-covered floors. 

Inkwell is fixed in a pivotted steel arm, which can be folded under table when not in use. (The two smaller 
sizes, Nos. 5 and 6, are not provided with inkwell). 


SIX SIZES ARE CARRIED IN STOCK. 


THE GEO. M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT OF ALL KINDS 
215 VICTORIA STREET - - - - - - TORONTO 
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engaged in making and distributing goods. The new idea was 
the greatest possible return on capital. When the revolutions 
in France and America took place and also when Adam Smith 
was writing, this concept entered into the laws, business in- 
stitutions and economic theory of the time. The set institu- 
tions of business of the modern world were thus built up 
previous to the introduction of the modern technological arts, 
which developed without regard for the concepts of the later 
handicraft period. 

The development in the technology of industry has been 
accompanied by a change in financial arrangements. The in- 
dividual owner of machinery took in a partner in order to 
have more capital. Then the limited liability stock company 
and the corporation with bond issues and wide borrowing 
powers were introduced and more lately we have the rise of 
the investment banking interests dealing on a large scale with 
the financial organization and reorganization of large industrial 
and commercial enterprises. Every advance has been made 
necessary and successful for profit by the advance in the in- 
dustrial arts. It is calculated that the machine power in in- 
dustrial nations like England and the United States would 
give each citizen the labor power of from twenty to thirty 
slaves. This increase in the productive capacity of industry 
both relative and absolute has brought about a condition of 
closed markets in many lines of industry. With open mar- 
kets and a wide demand for goods competition and the laissez- 
faire policy were profitable but with closed markets and re- 
stricted demand for goods the only profitable method was that 
of combinations, made tacitly or explicitly according as they 
were judged in restraint of trade or not, for the profitable 
control of production. Over-production is a condition which 
arises when demand is not brisk enough, and accordingly we 
have half-time, unemployment and the holding up of produc- 
tion. Demand, it must be remembered, is not used in the sense 
of livelihood needs but rather as meaning the ability to pay a 
profitable price. For instance, last year there was a famine 
in certain areas in China. In one sense there must have been 
a demand for food under such conditions. Yet we find that 
wheat was being shipped from China to America where farm- 
ers could not sell their grain for enough to pay expenses, and 
wheat was being held in quantities all over the country while 
funds were being collected to feed the starving Chinese. 

With the spread of scientific concepts there is an increas- 
ing tendency to regard things from a measurable standpoint. 
This attitude of measuring results is having some influence 
on the judgment which is being made of some imponderable 
elements in financial arrangements connected with the idea 
of profit. While the war has shown that the indispensable 
group production is the technological profession rather than 
the financial coterie yet it is the latter group who have the 
control of industry and with them the deciding factor in the 
question of profit. 

“Does it pay?” is the criterion of business. It is also the 
question which is asked of all the ventures of man. Learning, 
art, literature, labor, religion have been permeated with the 
idea of business success. Business methods which are an 
imitation of the classification of science have been introduced 
everywhere in the form of statistics. In some universities the 
acquisition of learning is very much like buying a piano on 
the installment plan. The sanctity of the church has been used 
to lend respectability to business institutions. The business 
man’s opinion is commonly regarded as being of outstanding 
practical import. Commercialism means the exaggeration of 
the possessive instinct at the expense of the creative. 

The idea of progress which seems so obvious to us is very 
new. Heraclitus was one of the very few early thinkers who 
seem to have thought that the world was changing and not 
complete. Progress, as a belief, was spread during the last 
half of the last century. Lamarck, Darwin, Lyell, Spencer, 
Huxley and other thinkers of the scientific school fathered the 
idea and the tremendous changes in the world brought about 





by the new machinery nurtured it in the minds of men. In the 
Middle Ages the only progress was that of the pilgrim to 
heaven. In the modern mind progress takes the place of 
heaven. The genetic conception is used in the sciences. It is 
the common assumption of the man on the street when he 
allows for future changes. The American Constitution was 
made for a society which was not expected to change. It was 
made with the hope of keeping conditions static. The newer 
constitutions make provision for growth and progress. Men 
may doubt evolution, they may regard with dismay the evi- 
dences that man is not improving morally, they may yearn 
for the past, but progress toward better things or worse seems 
to most of them to be an established fact. 

The problem of education is to reconcile the apparently 
evolutionary and tentative character of phenomena with the 
demand for dogma and standardized thought. The idea of 
progress implies the continual adjustment of learning to the 
flux of events. How can education fit the mind for life in a 
changing world? How much of the primitive and mediaeval 
minds should we discard? What beliefs can we scrap as junk? 
What needs replacement and what can we lose entirely with 
advantage? These are questions which, if we assume the fact 
of social progress, we must answer for the sake of education. 

Nationalism in Europe dates from the sixteenth century. 
The feudal system, based on traffic in goods and personal ser- 
vice, broke down under the pressure of the price system, the 
introduction of coinage, the use of gunpowder and the paid 
soldier. The period of nationalism was distinguished by wars 
between princes over the resources of Europe. Imperialism 
means the extension of the struggle to the other continents 
The result of the enlarging of the state was beneficial. Local 
differences, trade discriminations and restrictions within the 
state were broken down. In Britain, Anglo-Saxons, Danes, 
Normans and later, Highland and Lowland Scotch and Welsh 
were gradually brought to a community of interests. Because 
of its insularity Britain was somewhat out of the current of 
Eurovean struggles, where the aim of each state was to hinder 
its neighbors in peace and war as much as possible. Within 
states there was neighborliness but between states there was 
constant threat of war. The commonwealths and republics 
kept the war idea more or less in the background, but so far 
as business was concerned they took over the nationalistic 
trade restrictions and tariffs across the border. This was in 
spite of the fact that, as the modern industrial system extend- 
ed and as the world grew more compact through better trans- 
portation and communication facilities, the nations grew less 
and less self-sufficient. Commerce became international. 

Nationalism is supported by the belief that each people 
has peculiar distinctions of intellectual endowment, literature, 
art, moral tone, religious belief, business methods and her- 
editary virtues of one kind or another which mark it as ex- 
celling its neighbors. Patriotism has become almost as im- 
portant a virtue as business acumen. The state has become 
all important and supreme. There is no other agency claiming 
such tremendous powers over the individual. The enhance- 
ment of the prestige of the national state at the expense of 
other national states is the avowed end of all patriotic duty. 
Patriotism is frequently the plea Tor obstructing intercourse 
between nations. It is strange that men have retained that 
instinct which, though helpful enough in the barbarous ages 
when a sense of group solidarity made a man fight better. 
would seem to have been weeded out by the incessant warfare 
with its continual killing off of those most imbued with the 
patriotic ardor. The League of Nations is a faint and reluctant 
admission that the interests of the modern world extend be- 
yond the national frontiers. 

Democracy is something in which everyone believes. It was 
based on the belief that the instinct for looking to the social 
socd is an outstanding one in man. At first it was thought 
that this instinct was confined to the land-owning classes and 


(Continued on Page Twenty-one) 
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The administration of the Motor Vehicle Act is under the direction of the Hon. Herbert E. 
Greenfield, Provincial Secretary of the Province of Alberta. The registration fees are as follows: 


FEE FOR REGISTRATION 


$5.00 in the case of a Motor Cycle, and for any other motor vehicle according to the length 
of wheel-base in inches as follows: 


LENGTH OF WHEEL-BASE IN INCHES. 


For motor vehicles not exceeding 100 inches...................... $15.00 
Exceeding 100 inches but not exceeding 105 inches................ $17.50 
Exceeding 105 inches but not exceeding 130 inches................ $20.00 
Exceeding 110 inches but not exceeding 115 inches............... #22.50 
Exceeding 115 inches but not exceeding 120 inches................ $25.00 
Exceeding 120 inches but not exceeding 125 inches................ $27.50 
Exceeding 125 inches but not exceeding 130 inches................ $30.00 
Exceeding 130 inches but not exceeding 135 inches................ $32.50 
For every motor vehicle exceeding 135 inches.................... $35.00 


(The above fees include cost of one set of number plates) 


NOTE: By wheel-base is meant the length in inches from centre to centre of front and rear hubs. 


; DEALERS’ LICENSES 


FEE FOR REGISTRATION 


The fee for registration shall be $25.00 and $1.00 for each set of number plates for three motor 
vehicles. Provided, however, that additional number plates may be supplied to a manufacturer or 
dealer in motor vehicles on payment of a fee of $10.00 for each additional set of number plates. 


Hon. Herbert E. Greenfield 


Provincial Secretary. 
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EXACT SIZE 


BRADLEY’S IMPERIAL WORD BUILDER. 


8270—A new style of word builder, having bold type on one side and script on reverse. Over 
#50 pieces—capitals, small letters, figures and punctuation marks. Printed on heavy manilla - 
ecard, in extra large box. 


Price, per box, 25c.; postage extra, 5c. 





EMBECO IMPROVED WORD BUILDER 


8002—A new, large-type builder, printed on heavy manilla cards, two 
sides, cut up in single letters. There are over three hundred and fifty Cc 


letters in bold type, including a good variety of capitals and small 
letters. 














Price, per box, 35c.; postage extra, 5c. EXACT SIZE 


WORD-MAKING TABLETS. 


8004—This box contains a good selection of capitals, 
small letters, and numerals in more prominent type 
than the rest of the series, printed on both sides of 
tablets an inch square and assorted as in fonts of 


type, for word-making. 
Glaltfe 
£ Price, per box, 40c.; postage 
6 | 7 8 | extra, 5c. 


ECONOMO WORD BUILDER NO. 1. 


8271—A new, large-type word builder. Printed on 
high-grade tag stock, which will prove of excep- 
tionally good wearing quality. The box is made 
especially strong to withstand the constant handling 








and hard usage to which the ‘‘builder” box is sub- 
jected. Contains an extra large quantity of tablets. 











Price, per box, 40c.; postage extra, 7c. — 





The Geo. M. Hendry Co., Limited 


School Equipment of All Kinds 
215 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO 


Any of the lines shown will be promptly shipped on receipt of price and forwarding charges; 
or, if orders bear the School Board’s authority, they will be filled 
and charged to the Board in the usual way. 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 
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BRADLEY’S PHONETIC WORD BUILDER NO. 1 


8000—This splendid ‘‘big type” builder is a notable addition to available seat work. It pro- 
vides a system of word building based on the phonetic principle now so generally used. 

In the box are twenty-five of the most common phonogiams, with initial consonants, 
which, when placed together, form a-.vocabulary of over 
two hundred words. 

The phonograms and consonants are printed from 
plain, bold-face type, in letters }-inch high, on heavy 
manilla cards. They are printed on both sides, are r oun 
large enough to be conveniently handled, and may be 


easily read by the teacher at a glance. 

















Price, per box, 40c.; postage extra, 5c. EXACT SIZE 


BRADLEY’S PHONETIC WORD BUILDER NO. 2 


8001—This builder is similar to above, but consists of diphthongs and double consonants with 
endings, which, when placed together, form a vocabulary of about five hundred words. 


Price, per box, 40c.; postage extra, 5c. 


BRADLEY’S NEW WORD 
BUILDER. 


H e a d 8005—Each box contains more than two hundred 

pieces, comprising capitals and small letters, num- 
erals and punctuation marks, and the same letter is 
on both sides of a tablet. 














EXACT SIZE 
Price, per box, 25c.; postage extra, 5c. 





BRADLEY’S PHONETIC DESK CARD. 


8291—This device is designed for review work in phonetics and should be placed before pupils 
after they have mastered the simple phonograms and consonants. The phonograms are printed 
on the card for the sake of convenience in handling and the consonants are cut in small squares 
to fit a blank space to the left of each phonogram. The pupil takes the consonant and places 
it in the blank space before a phonogram, which, together with the consonant, completes the 
word. The teacher can determine at a giance the individual child’s knowledge of phonetics by 
noting the results of his efforts to make complete words on this card. The card offers several 
hundred possible combinations and covers the simple phonetic words taught during the first 
stages of the development of reading. Put up in durable box. 


Price, per box, 35c.; postage extra, 7c. 


SENTENCE BUILDER 


8008—In the style of type, the selection of the words and the general arrangements of capitals, 
as well as the quaiity of material and workmanship, the same care has n bestowed that 
characterizes all our well-known goods. 


Price, per box, 35c.; postage extra, 4c. 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 
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EMBECO PHONETIC DRILL CARDS. 


8252—Designed to assist the teacher by 
providing material for drill, necessary to 
fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s 
mind. The phonograms are printed on 
cards 7 x 8 inches, with letters one inch 
high, which are easily read from all parts 
of the room. To each phonogram card 
two smaller sections are hinged, bearing 
consonants and letter combinations for 
forming complete words. The large card 
and hinged strips are printed on two sides, 
providing for the formation of sixteen 
words on each card. The hinged sections 
are marked in such a manner that the 
teacher may cut them if desired, and thus 
show one word at a time. Each word combination has a key on the opposite side, so that the 
teacher knows without turning the card whether the answer is correct. 

Twenty cards, neatly packed in cardboard box, forming three hundred and twenty word 
combinations. : 





Price, per box, $2.40; postage extra, 24c. 








j_help | me | carry | 








LHe ||Zurhey | 
EMBECO SENTENCE BUILDER. 


8011—A selection of words for expression sentence building, printed on heavy manilla tablets, 
in large type, with each word duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. The words have 
been carefully chosen and provide a desirable vocabulary of common 
words correlative to the average system of reading. 


Price, per box, 35c.; postage extra, 6c. 


BEGINNERS’ SENTENCE BUILDER. 
Vw 


8009—This box introduces the pictorial element, which will be found to 
be a valuable adjunct in primary instruction. 

There are twenty-eight cards with pictures, and the usual variety of 
small cards bearing the names of the pictured objects, and many sub- 
ordinate words to Se used in sentence building in vertical seript. The 
script is of good size and very legible. 


Price, per box, 50c.; postage extra, 6c. 


THE PICTURE SENTENCE BUILDER. 


80:10—This is similar to the Beginner’s Sentence Builder, except that all 
the small cards are printed in ordinary Roman. 

For the first few months of school the script is used, but after that 
the contents of this box will be wanted. tree 


Price, per box, 50c.; postage extra, 6c. 


EMBECO LANGUAGE CARDS 


8293—A series of 24 exercises in language, furnishing tests in the use of nouns, verbs, adjec- 
tives and various rules of grammar. Printed on heavy manilla cards, size 6x9 inches; supplied 
in durable cardboard box. 


Price, per set, 75c.; postage extra, 12c. 

















Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 
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EXACT SIZE 


ECONOMO NUMBER BUILDER NO. 1. 


8281—A new number builder, printed on heavy manilla tag stock, with large numerals in bold 
type. It contains a large quantity of numerals from 1 to 0, and ‘supply of mathematical 
denominations. Put up in box made especially strong so that it will withstand constant 
handling. An exceptionally fine builder. 

Price, per box, 40c.; postage extra, 8c. 


NUMBER BUILDER 


8014—This box is in principle similar to the word 
and language tablets. It contains a liberal supply 
of the first ten numerals, and the signs of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division and equality. 





Price, per box, 25c.; postage extra, 4c. 

















EMBECO PERCEPTION CARDS FOR NUMBER WORK. 
8290—This set of perception SZ = le 
x 


number work is made in the 
form of dominoes. The cards 
are strong manilla tag stock, size 
6Z x 10 inches, and the domino 
dots are printed in dark green 
ink, one inch in diameter. so that 
they are quickly discernable from 
all parts of the room. There are 
twenty-four cards, containing all 
number combinations from | to 
10. Put up in a durable box. 



















Embeco. \ & 
Perception Card 


week wer 
Comshipations 4 to 1 





Price, per box, $1.20; postage extra, 20c. 


DUSHANE’S FIGURE CARDS 


I = 8017—To train for reading number combinations at sight. This 
‘ 2 4 set consists of thirty cards, about 24x34 inches, twenty-seven of 
which are printed on each side with a different combination of 


digits, as shown in cut. The other three cards contain common 


5 arithmetical signs. The use of the set is very simple and jthe 
exercises are entertaining and instructive to little ones. 
The Geo. M. Hendry Co., Limited 
School Equipment of All Kinds 
215 VICTORIA STREET, TORONTO 


Any of the lines shown will be promptly shipped on receipt of price and forwarding charges; 
or, if orders bear the School Board’s authority, they will be filled 
and charged to the Board in the usual way. 





Price, per set, 45c.; postage extra, 6c. 











Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 
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(Continued from Page Fifteen) 


political disagreement frequently leads to the belief that 
whole classes and communities are unfit for the vote. Never- 
theless it would be impossible to deprive the mass of people 
in the modern democracy of the vote. In France, Necker gave 
everyone who paid taxes a vote, which he regarded as of little 
importance. Since he saw to it that no one escaped paying 
taxes, everyone had a vote. In England the franchise was 
extended as a political measure which, it was hoped, would 
“dish the Whigs.” 

Viscount Bryce in his latest work “Modern Democracy” 
makes an analysis of the working of these governments which 
shows that the success of democracy depends partly on con- 
stitutional arrangements and largely on the active interest 


and participation of the whole population. Modern democracy 
is the result of the spread of education, the better understand- 
ing of political arrangements, the belief that each man’s econ- 
omic welfare is in some way bound up in the national state 
and the pious attitude toward democracy as an ideal that 
has been carried into the schools. The increasing “fluxity” 
of society and the rising status of the people at large with the 
resultant difficulty in keeping up the old discriminations has 
given rise to a belief in the potentialities of the people as a 
whole. Democracy has shown on some occasions that the 
people have more humanity and sagacity in large political 
issues than their leaders. Democracy, however needs more 
criticism and less of the pious idealistic attitude in order that 
it may continue to improve in its operation. 
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In a short article it would be unwise to attempt any ac- 
count of the matter presented in the numerous papers given 
at this gathering, but many of them might possibly be printed 
at intervals in this magazine for reading at leisure. To tell 
briefly something of who composed the conference, who called 
it together, what it has done, what it is trying to do, and to 
follow this by a few general observations will be an aim quite 
ambitious enough for this paper. 

“The Imperial Conference of Teachers’ Associations” was 
called together by the “League of the Empire.” The League 
of the Empire was organized during the Boer war, and its 
activities have been directed along educational lines for the 
most part ever since. The Comrade Correspondence Branch 
was the first result achieved. This has grown until now over 
60,000 school pupils within the empire write and receive let- 
ters.as a result of the movement, and thus understanding and 
goodwill are fostered between distant parts of the British 
Dominions. 

The first conference, a “Federal Conference on Education,” 
was held in 1907 in Caxton Hall, and presided over by Lord 
Crewe. It was a conference of Education Departments, and 
the invitations were sent through the Colonial Office. In 1912 
a second conference was held, but this time it was an “Imper- 
ial Conference of Teachers’ Associations throughout the Em- 
pire.” The “Imperial Union of Teachers” was then established 
and the first annual meeting was held in 1913. During the 
war no imperial conferences were held and the league’s ener- 
gies were devoted to war work in England. The conference 
in Toronto last August was the next to be held, and it met 
there on the invitation of the Minister of Education for On- 
tario, and the Ontario Government. : 

In England the patrons are Her Majesty, Queen Alexandra, 
and H.R.H. Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyle); Hon. Pre- 
sident, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught; President, Rt. Hon. 
Sir Frederick Pollock, D.C.L.; Chairman of Council, Mr. M. 
J. Rendall, M.A., Headmaster of Winchester College; Hon. 
Treasurer, Sir Philip Hutchins, K.C.S.I.; and Hon. Secretary, 
Mrs. Ord. Marshall, C.B.E., from whose paper on the work of 
the League of the Empire the above information is taken. In 
Canada, the officers are, or have been: Hon. President, the 
Duke of Devonshire; President, Principal Maurice Hutton, 
M.A., LL.D., University College, Toronto; Vice Presidents, Col. 
Geo. T. Denison and James L. Hughes, LL.D., Toronto; and 
the following are also honorary officials: H. J. Baker, Miss F. 
M. Standish and E. A. Hardy, B.A., D. Paed., of Toronto. With 
these, the Lieutenant Governors of the provinces, the Prime 
Ministers, the Ministers of Education, the Deputy Ministers 
and Superintendents of Education for the provinces, the 
Ontario Cabinet Ministers, Presidents of Canadian Universi- 





ties, church dignitaries, and some 38 other representatives 
formed a sufficiently imposing honorary general committee. An 
executive committee of arrangements with 20 members was 
the working part of the Canadian organization. 

The Canadian members of the Conference consisted of two 
official delegates from each Educational Association, Teach- 
ers’, Trustees’ or general, Dominion or Provincial, and as 
many unofficial delegates as cared to attend. Doubtless dele- 
gates from Great Britain and the cther overseas dominions 
were chosen in the same fashion. Convocation hall was the 
regular place of meeting but one session was held in the 
Legislative Chamber, one in the theatre of Hart House, one 
in the assembly hall of the Toronto Central Technical School, 
and numerous addresses were given at the various compli- 
mentary luncheons and dinners given at noon and evening 
recess. 

Toronto extended the utmost hospitality to the visiting 
delegates, both Canadian and overseas, one organization vying 
with another in showing the best that was to be seen, and 
all are agreed that Toronto’s best is a pretty good best. The 
University authorities, the Toronto School Board, the City 
Council, the Toronto Teachers’ Council, with their varied 
programmes left no idle hour. After the regular sessions were 
over, side trips to Niagara and Guelph were arranged so that 
representatives from Great Britain, South Africa, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Fiji, India, and fraternal delegates from the 
United States might see something further of Canadian 
scenery and activities. 

The papers given were very numerous—many from Eng- 
land and Canada, and several from other parts of the Empire. 
Every province in Canada was represented on the programme. 

An excellent paper by J. P. Page, B.A., Principal of the 
John A. McDougall High School, Edmonton, on “The Place 
and Content of Commercial Training in Elementary, Secondary 
and University Courses of Study” was Alberta’s contribution. 

The manner of presenting the papers was somewhat novel 
to some of the delegates at any rate. They were printed in a 
150-page booklet and each delegate received one of these at 
the opening of the conference. The writer of each paper was 
given 10 minutes in which to emphasize any points he desired 
or to give a short summary of the argument by way of opening 
a general discussion on the subject. In the large hall I fear 
the method can scarcely be said to have been an urtqualified 
success, whatever it might have been in a smaller auditorium. 
Many of the speakers were not accustomed to speaking in such 
a large hall and consequently very often only a few could hear 
what was said. As a result discussion sometimes lagged, and 
showed a tendency to be restricted to the same faithful few 
throughout. Speakers accustomed to the effort were able to 
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make themselves heard, and possibly, from the standpoint of 
the meetings, half the number of papers, all presented by ex- 
perienced public speakers, each given considerably more time, 
would have been much more effective. The printed records 
however, go all over the British world and doubtless will be 
printed and re-printed, and the effect will be difficult to es- 
timate. 

Perhaps the heartiest reception given to any of the speak- 
ers was given to C. R. Fay, M.A., of. Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, who gave a paper on the “Liaison between the Univer- 
sities and the World of Business” at the session in the Assem- 
bly Hall of the Central Technical School. Speaking with a 
rather marked mannerism, which seemed to be more effective 
in reaching his hearers than studed art would have been, he 
carried his audience unreservedly with him. The fact that he 
is to spend two years in Canada on the staff of the University 
of Toronto no doubt added to his popularity. 

The outstanding figure at the conference, however, was 
Mr. M. J. Rendall, M.A., Headmaster of Winchester College, 
and not the least contribution he made to its success was 
his lecture on Winchester College, given in the theatre of 
Hart House. This theatre is snugly stowed away beneath the 
lawn in the quadrangle and the blinds did not have to be 
drawn for the preliminary moving picture featuring a hur- 
ried trip through Canada. In his address on Winchester Col- 


lege, the beauties of the sea shore, the grounds, the trees, the 
cathedral, were all shown by lantern slides and pointed out 
with pride by the speaker. At times he manifestly felt that 
his audience was unappreciative of these things, but the 
audience was affected in quite another way, and perhaps the 
speaker was not fully conscious of the underlying emotion 
that deepened as the lecture proceeded. The personal touch 
between teacher and student, which we on this continent are 
so often losing in our worship of mere numbers and inani- 
mate “bigness,” came home to the hearers with convincing 
force while boy after boy was recognized as his form was 
shown on the screen, and the simple story of “killed at the 
front” or “he was a good lad” revealed the sympathetic un- 
derstanding that has very much to do with turning boys into 
men. 


The Imperial note, while not absent, was not obtrusive. 
It would be idle to talk imperialism in Toronto. It is breathed 
in the atmosphere. Anything a visitor might suggest would 
fall short of the Toronto sentiment. And in a large measure 
Toronto is Canada. It is our privilege as Canadians to be both 
American, in its widest sense ,and British, in its deepest sense, 
for Canada in general, and Toronto in particular, is as Amer- 
ican as Boston or New York, but more British than London 
or Edinburgh. 
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Conference Sidelights 


By T. E, A. Stanley. 
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At the recent meeting of the Imperial Conference of Teach- 
ers’ Associations in Toronto, not all the discussions took place 
in Convocation Hall, or other announced meeting place. Every 
evening the delegates from various parts of. British North 
America, who had been assigned rooms in the East Residence 
of Toronto University, halted for a time in the “common room” 
and compared notes. They were there from Victoria, Vancou- 
ver, Saskatoon, Regina, Edmonton, Calgary, Portage la Prai- 
rie, Winnipeg, Stratford, Galt, Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, 
Halifax, St. John’s (Newfoundland) and other places. They 
represented the Universities, Normal schools, High schools, 
Public schools, local Superintendents, and Education Depart- 
ments, from the Minister of Education down. Many were the 
subjects discussed and the signs of the times were interpreted 
in various ways. The following were a few of the topics: 


The extension of the course in Medicine to six years met 
with unanimous condemnation. The effect will be to make the 
acquisition of a license to practice medicine the sole privilege 
of the wealthy. Less and less it becomes a test of brains and 
aptitude, and more and more a question of financial endurance. 

Allied to this was the question of providing unlimited state 
aid to educational institutions without sufficient enquiry as to 
the ability of students admitted to profit by the training given. 
Would not something be gained by going back to competitive 
tests and providing free education, by means of an extensive 
system of scholarships, only to those who win the scholar- 
ships? The influx into our universities gives rise to new prob- 
lems and it should be the first duty of our educators to in- 
struct those who have superior ability rather than those who 
have cash, or even those who can in time pass a fixed test. 
The idea of limiting the number admitted to our universities 
by a process of selection such as this, rather conflicts with 
what we have been trying to reach in the way of general 
education. 

Another topic was the universal amusement craze among 
the young and the inability or disinclination. of parents to 
regulate or supervise. From every quarter comes the same 
stery of university, high and public school students, many of 





them mere children, dancing until a late hour night after 
night, and coming to-sehool next morning with energy dissi- 
pated, class work unprepared, and thoughts far away from the 
subject of instruction. The unanimity of the reports was start- 
ling. In some cases parents stand by in helpless impotence 
and in others not only acquiesce in it all but even want more 
of it and advocate the turning of our schools into dance halls. 
Our universities’ have lost some of their old-time serious spirit 
and are degenérating into institutions for social amusement. 
The examiners at the spring examinations are faced with the 
problem of whether to lower the standards or slaughter the 
candidates. Nd remedy was suggested. The hope was express- 
ed that possibly the whole thing is a passing phase to be 
speedily followed by a general tightening up, but the argu- 
ment is unconvincing. A movement is surely due but as yet 
no leaders are in sight. 

Uniformity in pronunciation on another occasion is the 
topic. We have secured uniformity of spelling, or practically 
so. Why not attempt to obtain uniformity in pronunciation, 
and have a recognized standard pronunciation for every word? 
The Scotchman says “here” and “there” and pronounces the 
“r” with a strong bur. The man from the south of England 
ignores the “r” altogether. The Canadian does neither. Why 
not make an effort to secure uniformity. Or is it desirable? 
Do these variations add to the charm of our language and its 
historic associations? If so is it worth while to sacrifice the 
charm for the sake of uniformity? 

These discussions were intermixed with stories of Irish wit, 
Scotch thrift and Hebrew shrewdness, but not all of the con- 
ference was announced on the programmes. 





A little girl was visiting her aunt. The family cat sat on 
the hearth rug, and the aunt said: 

“Oh, look at kitty, washing her face!” 

The little girl watched the cat for a moment and then said 
with scorn: 

“Washing her face? Pshaw, she’s not washing her face. 
She’s washing her feet and wiping them on her face.” 
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Some Education Statistics 
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Historical Statistical. Survey of Education in Canada, 
Published by Authority of the Right Hon. Sir George E. 
Foster, G.C.M.G., M.P., Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
Thomas Mulvey, Kings Printer, Ottawa. 


This report is the work of Professor S. A. Cudmore, B.A. 
(Toronto), M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., F.R. Econ. Soc., Chief, and 
of Mr. M. C. Maclean, M.A. (Dalhousie), A. M. (Harvard), 
Assistant Chief, of the Branch of Education Statistics, Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. It is to serve as “an introduction to 
a series of annual statistical reports based upon the operation 
of the new scheme of co-ordinated statistics of education 
approved by the conference of Dominion and Provincizl 
Officials on Education Statistics, held in October, 1920. The 
report of that conference may be obtained on application to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics.” 

Such a series of statistical reports will, it is to be hoped, 
pave the way for a Dominion Bureau of Education—a desider- 
atum in Canada, if one may judge from the discussion on this 
head which took place at the meeting of the Canadian Teach- 
ers’ Federation, held in August last at Toronto. The time is 
fast approaching when a parochial or merely provincial out- 
look in the field of education must broaden out to a national 
perspective, and this in spite of obstacles set up by the B.N.A. 
Act, and of difficulties imposed by legacies from pre-Confeder- 
ation days. 

Of the eight parts of this report the first explains the vary- 
ing terminology in the several provinces, and the second gives 
a@ general summary of Canadian education statistics. Here 
it may be seen that both on a basis of total enrolment, of 
average daily attendance, and of the number of class-rooms 
in operation, Alberta ranks fourth of the nine provinces, being 
preceded only by Ontario, Quebec, and Saskatchewan, and 
having passed Manitoba in 1917. Another fact worth noting 
is that from 1907 to 1917 there was a more or less steady in- 
crease in the average number of days Canadian children 
attended school, the number increasing from 126 to 139 out of 
a possible 200. In 1918 the epidemic of Spanish influenza, as 
could be expected, caused a drop to 127 days. 

The third part of this report is perhaps the most interest- 
ing, since it contains an analysis of the distribution of pupils 
by grade, sex and age, and throws out some valuable sugges- 
tions bearing on the questions of acceleration, retardation, 
and elimination of pupils. 

In regard to the grading in our secondary schools, Alberta 
teachers will be interested in the statement on page 30 of the 
report that in most of the provinces “there is a growing tend- 
ency to allow the principal and staff of a secondary school of 
accredited standing to promote the pupils without writing the 
government examination.” The new High School Curriculum 
of Ontario, for example, is anchored in this principle, and in 
Alberta a system of promotion in accredited schools without 
departmental examinations has been in force for two years. 
in Nova Scotia a different system operates. There the depart- 
mental examinations are voluntary and “a boy or girl who is 
desirous of a good general education can go right on, if he 
shows satisfactory progress in general subjects, until he 
comes to the end of high school work; but if he wishes to be 
given official recognition of his standing” (i.e. to teach or 
matriculate) “he must pass an official examination.” “The 
great merit of this system,” states the report “is that it does 
not retard promotion while it keeps up a uniform standard.” 
This principle, also, has been embodied in the new Ontario 
High School Curriculum by the prescription of a maximum 
and a minimum number of subjects to be taken in each High 








School grade, and by making a certain small number of “gen- 
eral” subjects obligatory. 

Another question of extreme interest and importance from 
the standpoint of democracy in education is the extent to 
which the secondary grades are ceasing to be the property 
or privilege of a class, and are passing from the control of 
the few to become the privilege and common property of the 
masses. A number of historical tables, and of tables showing 
the distribution of primary and secondary grades, are present- 
ed, but the deductions from them are given as rough estimates 
merely. The precise question is: What percentage of the sur- 
vivors of those who enter grade I pass on to the High Schools 
and receive secondary training? “It is not far from the truth 
to say that where the number in secondary grades is 40 to 45 
per cent. of those in the elementary grades, every survivor of 
those who entered grade I is doing secondary work.” In this 
matter of elimination it is said to be very difficult and very ex- 
pensive to compile statistics which will reveal more than 
they conceal. Those from Nova Scotia, however, “indicate 
clearly that secondary education is fast becoming the. property 
of the average person.” It is to be hoped that in future reports 
investigations concerning this question may produce results 
which are somewhat more definitive. 

The subject of retardation is treated rather fully and 
very suggestively. Retardation is either “pure” or com- 
plicated by other factors, such as immigration and early 
school leaving, with the result that tables of distribution by 
grades, and by grades and ages, will not show accurately the 
amount of retardation without careful study and comparison. 
The Western provinces particularly, and to a certain extent 
all of the provinces, show a crowding in grade I, and an 
undue proportion of pupils in the early grades. This fact is 
well illustrated by a graph showing the ideal and the actual 
distribution by grades and ages of pupils in Manitoba for the 
year 1919. The main causes of the disproportion in the dis- 
tribution by grades are summarized as follows: . 

(1) The number of pupils who are late in beginning school. 

(2) The number of small children who commence before 6 
or 7 and discontinue during the winter. 

(3) The number of pupils of foreign birth who come into 
the lower grades at an advanced age. 

(4) The irregularity in attendance through which pupils 
are not able to do the work of a grade in one year. 

(5) Repetition in the grade through the last cause and 
other causes. 

(6) The overcrowding of classrooms, especially in the 
lower grades. 

Then there follow five other causes which are stated to be 
more obvious than the foregoing, but less important as dis- 
turbing factors: 

(7) Inefficiency (including inexperience) on the part of the 
teacher. 

(8) A different interpretation of what constitutes a “grade” 
by different teachers; in other words, inequalities in the 
grading. 

(9) Defects in the grading system and course of studies, 
including variability in the time really necessary to complete 
the work of a grade. 

(10) The mentality of the pupil, including the question as 
to whether there is a large proportion of pupils who through 
mental or physical backwardness cannot keep up with the 
work of the class. ; , 
(11) Early school uiieem age. 

These last five causes are of especial interest to the wail 
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ing profession, and to educationists and students of pedagogy 
jn that they broach several of the live issues in present-day 
educational theory. In regard to inefficiency of teachers, for 
example, it seems somewhat of a paradox to say that, while 
the lack of good teaching has more than anything else to do 
with the want of real progress on the part of pupils, yet “it 
is a question whether this want of progress will be in a form 
that will lend itself to statistical measurement or that it will 
pe revealed in statistical tables.” Such, however, is the finding 
of the report. Low class teachers are in general to be found 
mainly in rural and ungraded schools, but precisely here will 
the stringency of grading restrictions be relaxed with a con- 
sequent leveling-up of ineqalities in age-grade distribution as 
shown statistically. On the other hand, the statistics from 
graded schools are not to be trusted too implicitly as an 
efficiency standard because of the great advantage such 
schools enjoy through regular attendance. “The results of 
good teaching are subtle and fundamental and consequently 
are masked by coarser and more superficial factors in such 
statistical tables as have been hitherto available.” It is true, 


of course, that the efficient teacher will influence statistical ~ 


tables by his ability to handle “mentally backward” pupils; 
but the number of such “retardates” does not bulk largely in 
the statistics of a province. As a consequence, it may be said 
that the hand of the excellent teacher can be seen rather in 
a high proportion of pupils in the uppr grades than in the 
general smoothness or regularity of the distribution. 

Similar difficulties are encountered when statistics com- 
piled from a province as a whole are examined for the pur- 
pose of finding defects in a grading system. A better method 
would be to select a district or county where conditions are 
normal and representative. If in such an area the pupils pass 
from grade to grade in a regular proportion it may be as- 
sumed that the grading system of the province is satisfactory. 
This principle is illustrated by reference to statistics from 
gome of the counties of Nova Scotia. : 

Mentality as a factor in retardation is made the basis of 
some interesting discussion. Statistics from Alberta schools 
in 1915 show 35.48 per cent. of the total enrolment as retarded, 
although but 4.81 per cent. were returned as mentally back- 
ward. Since these pupils were judged and classified by their 
teachers the results given are subject to the operation of the 
normal law of errors as expressed by the probability curve; 
that is to say, the percentage of mentally backward would, on 
the theory of errors, be somewhat too small. But this tend- 
ency is counteracted by a tendency in the other direction; viz. 


to regard as mentally backward pupils who are retarded 
from other causes. Again, it is a generally recognized fact 
that human traits and abilities are distributed according to 
that same probability curve. Out of a large number of un- 
selected individuals, ‘therefore, there will be approximately 
the same number below “average intelligence” as above it. 
This fact is illustrated by a record of the distribution of high 
school examination marks in Composition and Rhetoric in 
Manitoba for 1905 (see p. 43 of the report). The conclusion 
is, then, that since the number of “defectives” is about the 
same as the number of “geniuses” a table of distribution of 
pupils by grades “will not reveal or be disturbed by the men- 
tality of the pupils.” And it is certainly clear that our gen- 
iuses have as much claim on the public for special training 
as our defectives, since they exist in about the same numbers, 
profit as little by the ordinary course of instruction, and are 
at least equally important from the standpoint of the inter- 
ests of the state. 

The remaining sections of the report deal with statistics 
concerning the experience, qualifications, and salaries of 
teachers, adolescent and technical education, consolidation, 
the cost of education, medical inspection, the education of the 
blind and of deaf-mutes, and finally (Part VIII) higher edu- 
cation in Canada. 


From the foregoing it is evident that age-grade distribu- 
tion statistics are inadequate: much finer and more special- 
ized tables are needed to give accurate information regarding 
grading systems, acceleration, retardation and mental back- 
wardness, elimination, and teaching efficiency. Such statistics 
have not hitherto been available, both because of their cost, 
and because of the fact that teachers are not as a rule special- 
ly trained or interested in compiling them. 


Moreover, unless uniform systems of education statistics be 
adopted throughout Canada, provincial statistics will be worth 
very little because of their lack of comparability. 


This report should be in the hands of every Canadian 
teacher. It will serve as an introduction to the problems 
associated with statistical measurement in the field of edu- 
cation, arouse our Canadian teachers as to the need and value 
of such statistics, and quicken their interest in the work and 
possibilities of educational measurements. Leading American 
educationists have been engaged for years in checking up 
educational theories by means of statistics based on the ac- 
curate measuring of‘facts of education. Let us apply our- 
selves to this task in Canada. 








[ (SS) Sorial Eduration in Sutermediate Grades SS] 








People have very generally come to realize the state of 
social injustice and inequality of opportunity existing in a 
society calling itself Christian; and in lands where there is no 
limit to the natural resources or the willingness of the people 
to work, they have laid a very large share of the blame at the 
door of the extreme individualism which permeates our west- 
ern civilization. Very naturally the schools, as well as all 
other institutions, are being scrutinized to discover what part 
they have played in fostering this ideal. Education has always 
reflected the spirit of the times, cannot be separated from it, 
and has undoubtdly trained for that individual success which 
society has demanded; going on the assumption that if this 
were done efficiently, for a small percentage of the people, 
that social welfare would automatically be cared for. The 
scaridals in graft and profiteering, the amassing of fortunes 
and the increase of poverty, fraudulent advertising, crowded 

~ tenements, and the lack of interest, on the part of so many, in 


public affairs, which to some extent has made these things 
possible, indicate very plainly that training for personal ad- 
vancement, with its laissez-faire attitude towards social re- 
sponsibility, has been but a sharpening of the fang and claw. 
There is no group of people who should be more fully aware 
of the inherent social instincts of the child than the educators; 
and they have not, on the whole, been slow to respond to the 
call for “Training for Service,” which begun but a decade or 
so ago, has been heard with increasing distinctness during 
the last few years. It is but natural, too, that those persons 
who, while training others for individual success, were denied 
a fair share of those material things, (by the attainment of 
which success has been largely measured), should be among 
the first to realize the need of new social and educational 
ideals. And, so a great change has taken place in the spirit 
and organization of the class-room, a change which is not 
appreciated or understood by the greater number of parents, 
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who think of school in terms of the schools of their youth. By 
the way, if teachers in former days failed.to make use to any 
appreciable extent of the social potentialities of the pupils, 
they themselves did something towards conserving and devel- 
oping them, not only in their legitimate games, but in organ- 
izing for every conceivable prank that could be perpetrated on 
the teacher, or any other irritable member of society. Doubtless 
all of us can remember the delight these afforded us, a delight 
that arose quite as much from the pleasure of the socialized 
effort involved, as in the results attained. Stolen fruits are 
sweetest because of the common effort required to get away 
with the goods. ‘ 

At the present time there are few teachers, if any, who are 
using the ancient methods of individual control, but they are 
calling forth and utilizing the potential power for mutuality 
and co-operation with which all normal children are endowed; 
and it is doubtless this fact, quite as much as that of im- 
proved curriculum, or methods of instruction, which makes 
the schools of to-day so much more attractive than those of 
our youth, for the satisfaction of the social instincts is neces- 
sary to happiness. 

To preserve and train these qualities the school first social- 
izes the tasks and responsibilities as far as it is possible to 
do so, without interfering with a true individual development: 
so that the social instincts—friendliness, kindness, sympathy, 
helpfulness, may be settled into pleasurable habits; and sec- 
ondly develops the consciousness of the child’s relations to the 
organized life of the larger community, district, town or city 
to which he belongs, and assists him to look forward and pre- 
pare for active participation in furthering the welfare of that 
community. 

In the primary and intermediate grades the first method 
is, of course, the only one practicable to any great extent; the 
use of the latter method increases as the intellect of the child 
develops. Children of all ages, delight in taking “by turns,” 
and thus equally sharing responsibilities, such as the care 
(under necessary supervision) of plants, garden plot, pencils, 
pictures, black boards, marching lines, etc. Simple records, 
displayed in the class-room, indicating total results in attend- 
ance, punctuality, accuracy, etc. teach the pupils that the suc- 
cess of the group depends on the individual effort of each 
member ;and it is hardly possible, for an adult to understand 
the feelings of joy or discomfort, that a pupil experiences 
when he incites the pleasure or displeasure of that group of 
which he feels himself a part, and the success of which de- 
pends on the conduct of each member. Every encouragement 
is given to pupils to bring books, magazines, poems, clippings, 
pictures, nature-study specimens, information, any thing in 
fact which will contribute to the advancement of the class. 
Those who are backward will make far greater effort for the 
sake of this school community, (for a social motive inspires 
and accelerates effort), will try to read more distinctly, to be 
neater or more accurate. Satisfaction in the use of a specially 
pronounced talent, becomes moral, when the emphasis is laid 
upon the pleasure or value it is to the group, and minimizes 
the tendency to self-consciousness or conceit. 

Talks and discussions on such subjects as “Who makes a 
Loaf of Bread,” “The Family Life,” “Transportation,” “Evolu- 
tion of Tools and Machinery,” etc. are made sufficiently simple 
and interesting, that pupils in intermediate grades, may appre- 
ciate the efforts of others, and the interdependence of all the 
workers of the community. WherevVer. it is possible they are 
taught in a very concrete way their responsibility to this 
larger community in the careful use of free school supplies, 
the circulating library, school grounds and buildings, parks 
and boulevards; and this is a much easier task because the 
social instincts have been developed and utilized in the school. 
Organized life touches us in so many ways that it would not 
be possible to use all points of contact. There is usually 
something in every municipal or provincial election which can 
be appreciated in the intermediate grades. (Had the franchise 


been extended to these young people in Calgary last year the 
candidate advocating free swimming pools would doubtless 
have headed the polls.) Teachers must not, of course, show 
any bias on controversial subjects, in the class-room, but 
assist and encourage the pupils to collect information on both 
sides of the subject. 

Children in these grades are not too young to be interested 
in the people who give so generously of their time to serve on 
public bodies, such as the City Council, School or Library 
Boards, and should be taught to value the spirit of these 
people. 

But what of the great world community to which we are 
surely evolving? The teacher finds that here, too, many asso- 
ciations can be made for the child. Such books as Katherine 
Dopps’ Social and Industrial Series including “The Early Cave 
Men,” “The Tree Dwellers,” “The Early Sea People” beside 
teaching many lessons in co-operation, are invaluable in 
demonstrating that race survival and progress depended upon 
the exercise of mutuality rather than in antagonisms. Biogra- 
phy appeals to children in these grades, and history abounds 
with the names of those whose lives were an immense con- 
tribution to human welfare and progress. 

There is no such a thing as natural antipathy towards 
other races, and it is just as easy to cultivate friendliness and 
sympathy as distrust and hatred. A little girl of eleven years 
once told me that she would like to “get up” a ring game to 
include children from every country in the world; and the 
same child, offered to represent on the blackboard the differ- 
ent communities to which we belong. This she did by drawing 
concentric circles indicating the various groups—family, 
school, city, province, nation and world. The idea was quite 
original, as far as she was concerned. Stories of the children 
and people of other lands are always intersting to children, 
and they quite easily understand that our manners and habits 
and dress look strange and foreign to those other folk. To 
other nations and people we are indebted for many of the 
fables and: stories that children especially like; for music, 
and art; inventions and discoveries; for articles of food, 
ornaments and furniture; and by indicating these facts the 
teacher is sowing the seed of good-will among all men. 


It rests with those who administer higher education to 
build upon’a foundation laid in the common schools; for adult 
society to make possible the individual and social development 
of every young person in our land, and to so set its house in 
order that these powers be not thwarted and perverted by 
unjust economic pressure, by vicious business standards, by 
national hatreds and jealousies, and by militarism. 





ON THE WAY 


A member of a school board in a large English city was 
making the best of his opportunities on a trip through Canada 
to secure recruit sfor his teaching staff in England. He was 
offering a minimum salary of $1240 and maintained that $1240 
in England was equivalent to a much larger salary here. . 

A public school inspector complained that he was com- 
pelled to put permit teachers in a large percentage of his 
schools owing to the fact that no qualified teachers were avail- 
able. His inspectorate is not far from Lake Ontario. 

A graduate from the Ottawa Normal School on her arrival 
home at the close of the term found awaiting her returD, ® 
trustee, from a St. Lawrence town 14 miles away. The truse 
tee’s business was to secure her signature to an agreement te 
teach. Pa 

An Ontario village of 1000 people required an assistant! 
teacher to take charge of the Science department in the H 
School. They paid $2100 initial salary and secured a y° 
lady who had recently graduated in Science. 

, England and Ontario are unlikely to supply the west with 
many teachers for some time to come. ; 
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High School Curriculum 


By S. J. Dymond, B.A., Calgary 





i 





Of the making of curricula in these days there seems to be 
no end. We have heard for some time of the Public School 
curriculum and that it is to be followed by a revision of that 
of the High School, so that now would appear to be a good 
time to take note of some recent criticisms of existing curri- 
cula and of suggestions for the revised one. 


It is greatly to be desired, that, before the curriculum be 
tinkered with, some such steps be taken as are suggested by 
Mr. David Snedden to the High School Department of the 
Pennsylvania Teachers’ Association in 1918: “That there be 
established and documented by competent authority the neces- 
sary distinctions between vocational and general education as 
they affect the training and instruction of young people from 
12 to 18 or 20 years of age.” In support of this suggestion Mr. 
Snedden advances the following: “A total scheme of direct 
education for youths from 12 to 18 or 20 years of age should 
include many and varied opportunities for general (i.e. physi- 
cal, cultural and social) or liberal (i.e., cultural and social) 
education as well as for vocational. But there should be no 
confusion in the minds of educators, parents, employers or 
pupils as to which is which.” “In general it would prove de- 
sirable for youths to stay as long as practicable in full time 
schools designed for general education and then to turn sharp- 
ly into full time vocations, or preferably full time vocational 
schools, or into schemes whereby half time is spent in produc- 
tive wage-earning and half time in a vocational school of 
closely related subjects.” 

So it is the writer’s opinion that in revising the High 
School curriculum we should first decide what constitutes a 
general, a liberal and a vocational education. Next, having de- 
cided each of these and selected the respective subjects best 
calculated to produce the desired results, it should be decided 
by a body of experts in each line of work how much and how 
thoroughly each subject should be studied, having in consider- 
ation (1) the aim in view; (2) the time at the disposal of the 
student. In this connection I cannot do better than quote Mr. 
J. Paul Goode of the University of Chicago: “Let us limit our 
scope to a field we can cover. Let us establish standards in 
subject matter and methods of presentation. Let us be brave 
enough to undertake only what can be covered thoroughly, 
with time enough to fix in the mind of the student the prin- 
ciples of interpretation” of the particular subject. “If it turns 
out that more time in the curriculum must be given to a par- 
ticular subject (to fulfil its purpose) let us not worry: let us 
do it and demand the place in the curriculum the subject 
demands.” 

Mr. Snedden in his address quoted above states that “any 
effective revision of High School studies for purposes of effect- 
ing better liberal education should involve acceptance of these 
principles: (1) Abandonment of mental discipline as a pri- 
mary aim in or through any study, (2) Recognition that cer- 
tain subjects or well-defined portions of traditional subjects 
should be utilized as educational means primarily because of 
their stimulus to, and enrichment of growth or development of 
a relatively informal, and therefore natural (as opposed to 
guided, cultivated or artificial), character. (3) Recognition 
that other subjects should lead very directly to powers and 
capacities known to be of use to the individual in adult life; 
or to the society of which he shall be a part. (4) Recognition 
that whereas the primarily valuable objectives of vocational 
education are in genera] to be found in powers of production 
of valuable goods or wealth, the true objectives of liberal 
education are to be found in improved capacities for utiliza- 
tion.” 


I am tempted to quote Mr. Snedden in extenso, so impressed 
am I with the helpfulness of his address. I will content my- 
self, however, with referring the reader to School and Society, 
February 8th, 1919. The same magazine for July 5th, 1919, has 
two articles upon this subject: One by F. R. Willard, Principal 
of the High School, Waterton, Mass.; the other by Clarence D. 
Kingsley. I cannot refrain from quoting Mr. Willard: “The 
makers of the new curricula must put behind them the doc- 
trine of general or formal discipline.” He quotes Fred M. 
Hunter, of California: “Curricula should be made by those 
who are professional students of education, (a) by direct con- 
tact in the classroom, (by) means of scientific research and 
surveys.” 


A most interesting review of this whole question will be 
found in E. Carroll Moore’s “What the War Teaches About 
Education.” “The war was all due to ideals, all the result of 
teaching. The war was met by the power of an ideal. The 
future Homer of the war will sing of human hatred of wrong, 
of sacrifice for social laws, of irresistible love of liberty. These 
are invisible things but they are stronger than visible things 
and determine them.” Mr. Moore claims that education is an 
ideal—that it must have just one object: to serve life, and one 
justification: that it serves it. For the educator, that the good 
of men must be served is alone the real thing. He asks: “Has 
industry any other warrant than the production of goods for 
human use?” 


I believe the swing of the pendulum is slowing up, if not 
already on the turn. It seems to me we have had in our ears 
too long the talk of German education, and the call of the 
Business World. All too long have we neglected the true aim 
of education: the formation of character, and the development 
of self-control—of balanced judgment. Our desire seems to 
have been to crowd into the all too short period of school days 
the utmost amount of mere information on any and every 
subject invented or desired by any and every body of people 
who cared to make sufficient clamor over their pet fancy. I do 
not say that the curriculum should not be as wide as possible 
compatible with thorough instruction in the studies pursued, 
but I do say that the teacher and the taught should have some 
chance, the one of giving, and the other of getting that thor- 
ough instruction. As things are, two causes prevent this: (1) 
Overcrowded classes, both for teacher and taught. (2) In the 
smaller schools, too many subjects for one teacher to teach; 
and in all schools too many subjects, or rather too much in 
each of the many subjects, for the student to grasp or make 
his own. ’ 


In the making of the new curriculum much time and effort 


- might be saved teacher and taught by bearing in mind in the 


drafting of the course in each subject that only those parts 
of the subject should be retained (1) that enable the student 
thoroughly to grasp the underlying principles; (2) that have 
direct bearing upon other present or future subjects of the 
course; (3). that will enable the student to live a full life and 
live it worthily. 


To illustrate what I have at the back of my mind in making 
the above statement: All Algebra teachers know the difficulty 
a student experiences in beginning this subject. Is not this 
difficulty largely the result of differentiating this subject too 
widely from Arithmetic? From my own experience in the sec- 
ondary schools of England, where often the student gets all 
his education, I found that this difficulty was in fair measure 
overcome by introducing literal examples into the Arithmetic 
lessons, following the use of such texts on the subject as Bor- 
chardt’s “Practical Arithmetic”; and certainly using algebraic 
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solutions to all problems where a saving of time or of mental 
energy might be effected. Similarly in the same author’s 
Algebra one noted with pleasure that many examples in 
“substitution” included well-known formulae in Physics, say. 
Recognition of these when they came up in the Physics lessons 
appeared to have quite an exhilarating effect upon one’s 
students. 

I have dared to suggest something of what might be re- 
tained: may I not suggest that there is quite a bit of dead 
matter in our present curriculum that ought to be and must 
be omitted. 

Snedden claims that “It is obvious that in the case of 
many, if not most High School students, a considerable num- 
ber of studies to which they devote most effort probably do 
not function at all along the lines of liberal education.” He 
asks of what cultural or civic value for girls is most Algebra, 
as now studied, or Latin, French, Ancient History or even 
Mediaeval or Modern, or Physics or Classical English Litera- 
ture: and on the basis of what tokens of enduring interests, 
cultural ideas, well-informed minds, elevated tastes, or the 
persistent devotion to the “enterprise of learning,’ can it be 
contended that any of these studies are functional for all or 
some boys? A year or so ago I took the median or half-way 
mark of some 120 Grade IX students and that of Some 80 Grade 
X students in a Physics examination. I then calculated the 
percentage of boys and of girls in each case who obtained a 
mark above the median. The results were, to say the least, 
suggestive. Of the Grade IX students, 70% of the boys and 
30% of the girls obtained marks above the median, while in 
Grade X the figures were 64% boys and 36% girls. I felt that 
I could answer Mr. Snedden’s question, at least as far as 
Physics is concerned. I would by no means say that. my fig- 
ures are conclusive, but it would be of much service to the 
compilers of our new curriculum could some such investiga- 
tion be carried out with respect to each of the subjects of our 
present curriculum in all the grades. 

I have quoted two authorities on the question of Mental 
Discipline. I propose to bring these somewhat rambling re- 
marks to a close with some quotations from other authorities 
upon this thorny question. 

Mr. Moore, quoted above, gives these statements in his very 
interesting book: “Many people think that schools are know- 
ledge shops.” “The other mistaken ideal of education is the 
*ereating of mind’.” “No other idol begins to take such toll of 


young lives as this.” Mr. Moore suggests as a motto for the 
teacher this: “We train people to use their minds, GOD makes 
them.” 

“The intellectuals are guilty of idolatry. Literature, Science, 
Philosophy, are all things which man has created—they are 
all tools or instruments which the young must learn to use 
and work with, but they are not ends in themselves.” Moore 
later calls attention to the results of various psychologists. 
Dr. Sleight, of Oxford, finds that there is no general memory 
function which can be developed by feeding it upon any one 
subject or material; that psychological factors, such as atten- 
tion and imagery, are not capable of general development 
merely by means of one-sided training; that direct practice is 
worth 144 times as much as indirect; that whenever training 
is transferred, common elements exist. 

Dr. Rugg, University of Illinois, after a series of tests with 
two groups of students in the mental manipulation of spatial 
elements (a) of a strictly geometrical type, (b) of a quasi- 
geometrical type, (c) of a non-geometrical type, found that in 
“attempts,” to 32% of the group of 413, who took a 15 weeks 
course in descriptive geometry, the training was no help in 
taking the tests, and 4214% of the 87 in the second group, who 
did not take the training as the larger group did, did as well 
without the training as did those with it. While of the “rights” 
27% of the trained gained nothing, and 31% of the untrained 
did as well as did the trained. 

Prof. Spearman (Dept. of Psychology, University of Lon- 
don) declares “The great assumption upon which education 
has rested for centuries is now, at least, amenable to experi- 
mental corroboration—and it is false.” 

Prof. A. N. Whitehead (President of the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain) says: “But what is the point of teach- 
ing a child quadratic equations? There is a traditional answer 
to this question—it runs thus: The mind is an instrument, you 
first sharpen it then use it. The acquisition of the power to 
solve a quadratic equation is part of the process of sharpening 
the mind. There is just enough truth in this answer to have 
made it live through the ages—I have no hesitation in de- 
nouncing it as one of the most fatal, erroneous and dangerous 
conceptions ever introduced into education.” 

In closing may I urge upon our revisers of the curriculum 
a study of “Democracy’s High School” by Wm. Penn (River- 
side), “Education for Efficiency” by Ex-President Eliot, and 
“The New Teaching” by Prof. Adams (University of London). 
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Che Washington Conference 


J. D. Ferguson, B.A., History Specialist, Crescent Heights 
High School, Calgary. 








An event with epoch-making possibilities is to take place 
on the 1ith of next month, when statesmen from the Allied 
and Associated Powers are to meet in Washington. What the 
Hague Conference failed to secure, and what the League of 
Nations has so far failed to accomplish, is once more to be 
attempted—the securing of world peace through the limita- 
tion of armaments. The conference will give its attention pri- 
marily to the simpler aspect of this question, namely, the lim- 
itation of naval armaments, and to the settlement of the closely 
associated question, the Pacific problem. Since three nations, 
and three only, (Great Britain, United States, and Japan), are 
vitally concerned, and as two of these are of common ancestry, 
a satisfactory solution seems reasonably certain. 

It is scarcely likely that an attempt will be made to settle 
the much more complicated question of land armaments, as 
the present time does not appear to be very propitious. Never- 
theless, any satisfactory settlement of the former will un- 
doubtedly pave the way for advantageous adjustments of the 
latter. 


The idea of a conference on disarmament was broached as 
early as 1916, in the United States, when Congress voted that 
the sum of $200,000 should be set. aside for this purpose; 
nevertheless, it was largely due to the efforts of Premier 
Meighen, at the recent Imperial Conference in London, that 
the idea became an actuality. Taking the stand that the time 
had arrived when the Pacific question, in place of remaining 
under the control of an Anglo-Japanese alliance, should be 
under the control of a conference representative of all inter- 
ests involved, he asked that this idea be submitted to the 
United States and Japanese governments. It was then that 
President Harding, influenced by public opinion as expressed 
by the American people when contemplating the proposed 
appropriations for defence, extended an invitation to the 
Allied and Associated Powers to meet in conference at Wash- 
ington. The passing of a Congressional resolution to the same 
effect, vitalized the act of the President, as it made apparent 
that the deadlock in foreign affairs between the legislative and 
executive departments was over, and that the American gov- 
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ernment was once more prepared to deal effectively with in- 
ternational questions. That the invitation was fittingly timed 
was evidenced by the hearty reception accorded it by the 
majority of the countries addressed. For a time Japan hesitat- 
ed, until assured that her interests respecting the Shantung 
question, and her mandatories in t*e northern Pacific, as guar 
anteed by the League cf Nations, would be respected. So, after 
some discussion, November 11th (Armistice Day) was agreed 
upon as the time of meeting. 

The composition of the conference is to be patterned after 
that of Versailles. Each of the five great Allied Powers has a 
representation of four members. These are to constitute the 
conference proper, and the armament question will be dis- 
posed of solely by this body. The representatives of each 
country are to be assisted by an advisory body of unlimited 
membership. These advisory bodies in their composition will 
reflect the leading national interests of their respective coun- 
tries. Representatives from other countries will enter the 
conference when their Far Eastern interests are affected. 
Whether the national status of Canada will be recognized by 
delegates of her own, or whether the Empire, as a whole, will 
pool its representation is a question of present interest, al- 
though, in this respect also, it is likely that the proceedure 
at Versailles will be followed. 

The conference will have a special interest not only for 
Canada, with her extensive coast line, her rapidly developing 
Pacific ports—that in any Pacific struggle must make her a 
strategic centre—but to the Dominions generally, since hence- 
forth, they are to have a voice in shaping the foreign policies 
of the Empire. That these Dominions hold divergent views on 
the Pacific question was evident at the recent Imperial Con- 
ference. These arose largely from a difference of geographical 
position. Australia and New Zealand, naturally appreciative 
of the protection accorded them during the war, favored the 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese treaty; Canada, on the other 
hand, believing that the former menace to these Dominions 
from German and Russian aggression no longer exists, that 
such a treaty is out of harmony with the spirit of the League 
of Nations, that it is to the best interests of her relationship 
with her neighbor, the United States, that the latter be a party 
to any Pacific settlement, opposed a renewal of the treaty. What- 
ever the decisions arrived at, they will likely reflect the newer 


point of view—that in the future Imperial relationships will 
not be primarily in and for the Empire itself, so much as in 
the interests of the Empire as a stabilizing factor in world 
affairs. 

While it would be folly to minimize the difficulties that will 
confront the representatives at the coming conference, yet the 
situation is not without some encouraging features. Universal 
public opinion supports the idea of disarmament. Present day 
world economic conditions not only necessitate the calling of 
such a conference, but practically demand that results be 
forthcoming. It is generally admitted that a persistence in the 
construction of world armaments spells the destruction of 
modern civilization. It opens up a way by which the United 
States, so long absent from the Concert of Powers, may once 
more enter as a united nation. It likewise should accomplish 
much in removing the diffused distrust and indiscriminate sus- 
picion that has been the curse of international relationships in 
the past, and which was fostered to a very great extent by the 
practice of secret diplomacy. It also holds out a prospect for 
a definite understanding between the Anglo-Saxon people upon 
which, more than anything else, in the estimation of some, 
rests the future welfare of mankind. And just here we have 
an interesting precedent on international disarmament, al- 
though on a somewhat limited scale. In 1817, following the 
war between Great Britain and United States, when they were 
trying to arrive at some understanding as to what their rela- 
tive naval strength on the Great Lakes should be for the 
future, President Monroe at that time expressed the desire 
that it might be limited to the extent of revenue protection. 
The suggestion was favored by Great Britain, and the wisdom 
of the decision has been amply testified to by the century- 
long era of peace. 

If the delegates come prepared for full and free discussion, 
prepared to voice the sentiments of the peoples they represent, 
they will have the greatest requisites for acccmplishing some- 
thing worth while. Herculean is the task before them; but 
inspiring are the possibilities. May they rise to the occasion, 
and thus, bring appreciably nearer the time forecast by the 
poet: 

“When the implements of warfare to the scrap-heap shall be 
hurled, 
And the bloody god cf battle execrated out the world.” 
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Stems from Overseas 
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Views of the Labor Party in Engiand on Education. 

In a memorandum submitted to the Board of Education by 
the Executive Committee of the Labor Party, the following 
views were advanced: 

“The Executive Committee of the Labor Party desires 
to place on record its uncompromising opposition to 
‘economy’ in education.” In 1913-14 the State expendit- 
ure on education was £19,450,000. In 1919-20 it had 
risen to £38,841,000, which represented an increase 
considerably less than that of the rise in the general 
level of prices. During the present financial year (1920- 
21), the estimates put the expenditure upon education 
at £56,081,00, a sum which, having regard to the rise 
in prices and the inadequate provision made for educa- 
tion before the war, cannot be regarded as extravagant. 
Indeed it is insufficient. The Labcr Party holds that one 
cf the greatest needs of our time is a concerted policy 
for the development of educational opportunities and for 
the improvement of the existing services. It therefore 
presses upon the Board of Education the desirability of 
proceeding with the formulation and adoption of local 
schemes of education. 





The Executive Committee of the Labor Party further urges 
that the following recommendations should be made by the 
Board to Local Education Authorities: 

Status of Teachers. The Labor Party urges that the 
teachers shall be given a wide measure of control within 
the school, and that an adequate number of representa- 
tives of the organized teachers shall sit on all local 
Education Authorities, Committees of Management, and 
Boards of Governors. 

Advisory Bodies. Steps should be taken to establish 
in each area: (1) A council composed of representatives 
of the teachers and of the local Education Authority 
in equal numbers; (2) An advisory body, representing 
all interests and opinions relating to education, includ- 
ing the teachers, the parents, the Workers’ Educational 
Asscciation, and the Trades Council and similar bodies; 
(3) Regular meetings of parents in connection with each 
school. 

ee ee 

As the Labor Party attaches extreme importance to 

continued education, they consider that primary and 
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secondary teachers, as a rule, should be equally repre- 

sented on all educational bodies. 

Education of Aduits. Local Education Authorities in 
their schemes should make adequate provision for for- 
warding education among adults... . 

All adult classes should be self-governing. They 
must therefore be permitted to: (1) Select their own 
subjects; (2) Have the final voice in the selection of 
their tutor; (3) Decide for themselves when and where 
they will meet; (4) Determine the syllabus in consulta- 
tion with the tutor. 

Libraries. While existing facilities are deficient, the 
Local Education Authority should establish circulating 
libraries. This is an urgent need in most rural areas. 

—From “The Scottish Educational Journal.” 
* * * 
A Plea For a Standard Geometry 

Mr. James A. M’Bride, B.Sc., B.A., Kelvinside school, Glas- 
gow, in the “Scottish Educational Journal” suggests the ad- 
visability of adopting a standard geometry. “My proposal is,” 
he says, “that the Education Department, or other controlling 
body, should take steps to have published a standard text- 
book of elementary geometry (a modern “Euclid’s Elements’’) 
in which the definitions, axioms, postulates, and propositions 
would be set out authoritatively, and in an order suitable for 
universal use. “Modern treatises on Geometry differ from 
‘Euclid’s Elements’ and from one another—far less than is 
commonly supposed. The variations are in substance not 
worth fighting about. That is why I have great faith in the 
possibility of coming to an agreement on a standard text.” 

1 * 2k 
Universities Congress 

The first Congress of Universities of the Empire was held 
in London nine years ago; the second opened this summer in 
Oxford. Delegates were present from ali parts of the Empire. 

* *« * 

The Marquess Curzon, Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford, presided over the opening session. He said nothing was 
more characteristic of the new spirit than the almost passion- 
ate desire of countries, provinces, communities, cities, races, 
and creeds to possess universities of their own. The war had 
removed, for the time being at any rate, the competition of 
German universities. A rare opportunity was presented for 
Britain to come forward and take the vacant place. 

* * * 

Speaking on the subject of “The Teaching of Civics, Poli- 
tics, and Social Economics,” Mr. Balfour, Chancellor of the 
Universities of Cambridge and Edinburgh, said that Great 
Britain in many respects has led the way in these subjects. 
This was largely due, not to the formal teaching of the Uni- 
versities, but to the spirit in which her Universities had been 
conducted. 

ok 1K 2k 

Sir Robert Stout, Chancellor of the University of New 
Zealand, spoke of the need for further education, pointing 
out the disorder and lack of progress which were found among 
illiterate people. 

i: fe te 

Dr. George Adams, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Liverpool, referring to the salaries of professors, said that 
after the Armistice, when firemen and other union employes 
of the Universities were receiving larger wages than did the 
demonstrators and junior lecturers, action had to be taken. 

_ 

The delegates attending the Congress of Universities of 
the Empire were the guests of the Government at the Savoy 
Hotel. Mr. Balfour, who presided, said there was every indi- 
cation that the desire for University training had been in- 
creased during the years of war, and that many had come 


back from the hardships and perils of the trenches more than 

ever clear that the advantages of University training were 

such as they had not grasped in pre-war times. . 
Pi he 


In the middle of the war, while he was Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, he called together a number of authorities to 
ascertain whether there could be a greater interchange of 
teachers and of students among the Allied and Associated 
Powers, than they had succeeded in having before. He was 
not going to say a word against the German University system, 
which had produced too valuable results to learning to be the 
subject. of scornful comment. But on the whole he was dis- 
posed to think that the United States and the British Empire, 
at all events, had so much in common that the interchange of 
students and teachers would be of great value to both coun- 
tries. 





WESTERN CANADA COLLEGE, CALGARY’S WELL KNOWN 
BOYS’ RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE, COMPLETES ANOTHER 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR, ITS EIGHTEENTH. 

In these difficult times, it is gratifying to learn of the 
continued success of Western Canada College in Calgary. This 
institution was founded away back in 1903, when Calgary was 
but a place of some five or six thousand inhabitants. It was 
established by citizens to be a residential and day college for 
boys, distinctly Christian, but having no connection with any 
one religious sect. 

In the time of its existence it has grown steadily till the 
session just closed marked an attendance of (200) two hun- 
dred. The staff, whose whole time is occupied in the College, 
now numbers nine. In addition there are part time instructors 
for Music, Manual Training and Commercial work. 

Western Canada College has scored some notable successes 
during its comparatively short history. On looking through its 
latest Calendar we note that valuable scholarships have been 
gained at the University of Alberta, McGill University and at 
Robertson College. In Athletics and Shooting competitions, 
the College also stood high, capturing several championships. 
We read too, that last year boys were passed into the Royal 
Military College and the Royal Naval College. These are com- 
petitive examinations, there being but 45 vacancies in the R.M. 
C. last year, and but 11 in the R.N.C. There were 150 com- 
peted for the 45 places and 200 for the 11 places. Western 
Canada College is to be congratulated on attaining successes 
in the face of such large and keen competition. 

The College’s most notable success however since its in- 
ception was the Rhodes Scholarship. The nominee for this 
famous Scholarship was a former boy of Western Canada Col- 
lege. He goes this autumn to claim his place as Rhodes 
Scholar at the University of Oxford in Great Britain. 

It should be a great incentive to the present and coming 
generations of boys to try and win equal distinction. 

A rather unique place was gained by the College during 
this present summer. The first native son of the Province of 
Alberta to become a foreign missionary was a Western Canada 
College Old Boy. The Rev. Charles Young lately consecrated 
for work in India was educated in Western Canada College, 
afterwards attended Alberta University and was trained in 
Theology in Vancouver and at Edmonton. 





TRUE PATRIOTISM 

“Aye,” exclaimed Sandy, to his bored London acquaintanc- 
es, “Scotland’s the finest place on earth!” 

“Then what made you leave it,’ asked a disgusted voice, 
“since you like it so much?” 

Sandy chuckled. 

“Aweel, it was like this. In Scotland everybody was as 
clever as masel,’ and I couldn’t mak’ muckle progress. But 
here——~” he chuckled again, “here I’m gettin’ on vera weel!” 
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¥ Reviews ) 








Effective Expression, by Charles Elbert Rhodes, A.M.,, 
Assistant Principal and former head of the Department of 
English, Lafayette High School, Buffalo, New York. The Gregg 
Pub. Co., New York, $1.60, 


The teacher of English will read with pleasure and profit 
this latest volume of the art of effective expression. The 
author, himself a teacher of English with fifteen years of ex- 
perience with high-school pupils, epitomizes the book as the 
development of his definition_of Composition. This he defines 
as “The process whereby the raw material of thoughts and 
emotions is made into the finished product of effective 
expression. 

The book is a presentation of the theory that the secret of 
teaching composition is to awaken in pupils the creative 
faculty—the desire to create something. It is intended for the 
four years of the high-school course. We recommend it to 
teachers who desire to give a new incentive to their pupils. 
It offers valuable suggestions that make for interest in com- 
position.—C.S.E. 


A High School English Grammar, by George M. Jones, L. E. 
Horning, and John D. Morrow. J. M Dent & Sons, Ltd,, Tor- 
onto and London. 

The aim of the authors has been to treat concisely all 
the grammar that they think should be studied in the High 
School. This aim, together with the adoption of the termin- 
ology recommended by the (American) National Joint Com- 
mittee on Grammatical nomenclature, is apparently respon- 
sible for a number of radical changes. Time-honored elements 
of grammar have disappeared entirely, while others have dis- 
owned their classical names, capering gaily through the pages 
under new names. For instance, the imPerative sentence has 
vanished; the attributive adjective is here known as the 
adherent adjective; the copula is now the linking verb; the 
objective is called the accusative; the possessive is ousted 
by the genitive. Definitions are reduced to the vanishing 
point: “A clause is a group of words consisting of a subject 
and predicate’; “The Demonstrative pronouns point’ out.” 
The “bugbears” of grammar, that formerly worried the soul 
of the High School student are either not mentioned at all 
or dismissed with a foot-note as of no importance. With this 
textbook in hand, the valiant English scholar will now “ride 
through the grammar triumphant and grand.” - 

The chapter devoted to the history of the English language, 
and the appendices, will prove very useful to the teacher of 
grammar. We recommend the book for its valuable class 
exercises.—C.S.E. 





WORK SUGGESTED FOR THE COMING YEAR 


1. Teacher participation and representation in adminis- 
tration. 

2. Democracy in the class-room. 

3. Study of educational, social, and economic topics, 
through the aid of the Legislative Committee, the Press Com- 
mittee, and a new Research Committee. 

4. Publicity for our ideals, through aiding the national A. 
F. of T. Publicity Service. 

5. A professional but democratic method of rating and 
promoting teachers. 

6. Increased opportunity for further technical and profes- 
sional study by teachers. A sabbatical year. 

7. Better correlation of extra school activities with the 
fundamental aims of the school. 

—The A.F. of T. “Semi-monthly Bulletin.” 








—— 








( Mere Gossip 


An event which will interest Alliance readers was the 
marriage on September 10th, of Miss Edith B. Chauvin, for- 
merly instructress in physical education in Victoria and Mc- 
Dougall High Schools, Edmonton, to Mr. Sam Anderson of 
the Department of Public Works. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rev. D. G. McQueen at the home of her brother, 
Mr. E. E. Chauvin, in the presence of about forty relatives 
and friends. After a two weeks’ vacation at Jasper Park, Mr. 
and Mrs. Anderson returned to Edmonton where they have 
taken up residence on 125th street. Miss Chauvin was a very 
popular teacher and was prominent in Alliance circles. The 
A.T.A. extends best wishes for a happy future. 

* * * 

*W. B. Poaps, B.A., formerly Principal of the Sedgwick 
Public and High School, is now in charge of the High School 
at Hanna, Alta. The Hanna schedule runs from $2500 to $3000 
—one of the best in the province. 

e. & @., 

Mr. H. G. Menzies, B.A., of the staff of the Camrose Normal 
School has accepted the principalship of the High School at 
Nanton, Alta. 





* * * 

Alliance members will learn with regret of the loss sus- 
tained by Mrs. W. J. Melrose in the death of her husband, in 
August. Mrs. Melrose is a member of the King Edward Junior 
High School staff and a member of the Edmonton High School 
Teachers’ Alliance. The A.T.A. takes this opportunity of ex- 
pressing its sympathy. 

* * * 

Mr. Stewart W. Code, formerly principal of the Hanna High 
School, has been made Principal of the Mannville Public and 
High School. 

* * * 

Miss Edith Patterson, of the Calgary Public School staff, has 
been visiting at her home in Tatamagouche, N.S. Before re- 
turning in November Miss Patterson will visit schools in New 
York City for the purpose of finding out what is being done 
there for “backward children.” She will attend some lectures 
on that branch of educational work, and also on the subject 
of economics. 

* £) 4 

Mr. A. C. Crosby, B.A., Principal of the Vermilion High 
School, has returned from a trip to “Old Ontario.” Mr. Crosby 
was accompanied by his wife. He reports a most delightful 
trip after an absence of 23 years. He is also much impressed 
with the many excellent features of the new High School 
Curriculum for Ontario, and hopes that the Alliance Execu- 
tive will exert all its power to have the proposed new Alberta 
High School Curriculum brought into line with that of 
Ontario. 

cK * * 

Principal Wagner, of the Mannville Public and High School, 

has accepted a similar appointment at Provost, Alta. 
* * * 

Miss Howard, B.A., of the staff of the Wainwright High 
School, has been appointed to the Camrose High School staff. 
* * * 

Mr. J. G. Niddrie, B.A., B. Paed., Classical Master in the 
Strathcona High School, Edmonton, is recovering from a ser- 
ious attack of typhoid fever. His many friends will be pleased 
to know that he will be able to resume his duties in a short 
time. 

* oo ” 

Mr. E. LeRoy Cody, B.A., Principal of the Banff High 

School is rejoicing in the birth of a son and heir. 
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Miss Lorene Maguire, B.A., of the staff of the Westmount 
Junior High School, Edmonton, has been appointed to the 
staff of the Victoria High School, Edmonton. 

& * * 


Mr. J. A. McLennan, B.A., of the staff of the Medicine Hat 


High School, has been appointed Junior Science Master at the 
Victoria High School, Edmonton. 
* % * 
Miss Margaret Gold, B.A., has accepted an appointment to 
the staff of the Westmount Junior High School, Edmonton. 
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Ontario High School Curriculum 
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The proposed course heralded as “effecting a revolution in 
High School education and giving high and continuation 
schools an entirely new status” provides for a continuous and 
progressive five year course covering a curriculum of few 
obligatory and many optional subjects. For convenience it is 
referred to as a Lower School course of two years, followed 
by a Middle School course of two years and an Upper School 
course of one year. The point emphasized throughout is that 
this course shall be an end in itself instead of a step to either 
University or Normal School work. Hitherto either or both 
of these have been the objective of the High School course. 
Under the new plan although there will be provision for 
students desiring to go into University or Normal, all students 
will not be obliged to take the subjects required for education 
along these necessarily circumscribed lines, but by choosing 
of options may round off a course suited to their own needs 
and ambitions. 


Another feature is that school boards will decide as to 
optional subjects taught in a given school, having liberty to 
add other subjects on obtaining the approval of the Minister. 
It is hoped that by this means individual boards may plan 
courses of study which will be adapted to the local needs of 
the community. The obligatory and optional subjects are set 
forth in the recommendations with the general condition that 
the course which the school wishes to follow will be set by 
the school board, the optional subjects to be chosen by the 
principal and parents of the pupils. “To prevent over-pres- 
sure and at the same time to stimulate effort on the part of 
the pupils,” states the announcement, “a limit is set to the 
maximum and the minimum number of subjects to be taken 
by each pupil in each year of his course. The course will also 
be found to possess elasticity; and it will be possible and may 
be found desirable, with proper safeguards against over-pres- 
sure to take some of the Upper School subjects in the second 
year of the Middle School.” 

Following is the curriculum: 


A.—Lower School Subjects 

The following subjects are obligatory on each pupil in the 
Lower school: English, Canadian history and civics, and phy- 
siography (each for one year and not concurrently); algebra 
and geometry (each for one year and not concurrently). 

The following subjects are optional: arithmetic, grammar, 
art, geography, botany and zoology, or agriculture and hor- 
ticulture, Latin, French, Greek, German, Spanish or Italian, 
manual training, household science, music, book-keeping and 
penmanship, stenography and typewriting. Additional subjects 
recommended by the local authorities and approved by the 
minister. 


Note: Each of the following subjects is a one year course, 
viz., Canadian history and civics, physicgraphy, algebra, geom- 
etry, arithmetic, grammar, art, geography, botany, zoology. 

In each of the two years of the Lower School, a pupil shall! 
take fin addition to the three obligatory subjects, not fewer 
than two of the optional subjects and not more than eight 
subjects altogether. It should be clearly understood that the 
selection of the optional subjects to be taken in any school 
rests not with the pupil, but with the board on the recommen- 
dation of the principal, 


B.—Middle School Subjects a 

The following subject is obligatory on each pupil in the 
Middle School: English (literature, composition). 

The following subjects are optional: (a) algebra, geometry, 
physics, chemistry or agriculture and horticulture, British his- 
tory, ancient history, (b) Latin, Greek, French, German, Span- 
ish or Italian, (c) Manual training, household science, art, 
music, bookkeeping and penmanship, stenography and type- 
writing. Additional subjects recommended by the local au- 
thorities and approved by the minister. 

Note: Each of the foreign languages in group (b) shall 
count as two where the two-year course,is being covered in 
one year. 

Of the optional subjects in the Middle School the mini- 
mum to be taken in one year shall be four, and the maximum 
seven. 

Where Middle School pupils in their fourth year take any 
Upper School subject it should be treated as a Middle School 
subject in determining the maximum number of subjects to 
be taken. 

C.—Upper: School Subjects 

The fcllowing are the subjects of the Upper School course: 
Eiglish (literature, composition), algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, modern European history, physics, chemistry, biol- 
ogy (botany and zoology), Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Spanish or Italian. Additional subjects recommended by the 
iccal authorities and approved by the minister. 

For the Upper School no subject shall be obligatory on all 
pupils, nor shall any minimum or maximum number of sub- 
jects be prescribed save by lccal authorities. 

“Candidates for entrance into Model or Nermal schools 
will be allowed to write on one or more subjects at a time 
in any order as approved by the principal, and cn obtaining 
fifty per cent. of the marks assigned to any paper will be given 
credit for having passed in such paper and will receive a 
certificate of such standing.” The same conditions obtain for 
Matriculation students. A note is added: 

“The purpose of this regulation is not to give freedom oi 
election to pupils to study one or more subjects as they please. 
Rather it is intended that the principal, no longer restricted by 
the exigencies of the present examination system, shall be 
free to organize the courses in his school with an eye single 
to the best interests of the pupils under his charge, and in 
harmony with his conception of what a true education calls 
for; and it is to be understocd that with his knowledge of 
their needs he shall have authority to determine the subjects 
which individual pupils or groups of pupils shall be required 
to take. Under this system, subjects may be examined upon 
in the year in which they have been completed; and pupils 
who have passed a satisfactory test in a subject will be credit- 
ed with the work done.” 

Although no direct statement to the effect is made, it 
appears that these examinations are conducted under the De- 
partment and the University Matriculation Board. As for 
other students the bulletin reads: 

“On application of the principal a graduation diploma will 
be granted to every candidate who fulfils the following con- 
ditions: 

“The candidate must have passed an examination on twelve 
papers on the subjects of the Lower and Middle School courses 
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SECRETARIES OF LOCALS 





When forwarding fees to 
Headquarters or when remit- 
ting your subscription to this 
Magazine, 


OMINION 


“EXPRESS! 





There is no better way to 
send money, in large or small 
amounts, by mail. If lost or 
stolen, your money refunded 
or a new order issued free of 
charge. 


Office open 8 to 6 daily; 7 to 9 evenings 
Phones: Calgary M1051, Edmonton 6225 


DR. W. B. REEVE, Edmonton 
Dr. P. C. BRUNER, Calgary 


(Pyorrhea Specialist) 


DR. O. A. LYMAN, Calgary 
(Plate and Gold Specialist) 

High Grade American Dentistry 
Save expenses by having us do your 
work, 

Victoria Block, Calgary 
Cristall Block, Jasper Ave., Edmonton 


BOYLE’S IMPERIAL 
ORCHESTRA 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
All Latest Hits in Dance Music. 
City or Country Dances Solicited. 


10543 97th STREET PHONE 6562 




















Dr. Wm. McArthur, D.C. 
CHIROPRACTOR 
1l5a 8th AVENUE EAST 
(One door west of Allen Theatre) 
CALGARY 
All nervous troubles attended to. 
I adjust the brain and spinal nerves. 


SEE ME. 


OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS 
DRS. CHURCH, PLUMMER, AND 
SIEMENS 
General Practice 
Specialty: Nervous, Gastric, Rectal 
Diseases, Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat. 
Glasses Fitted. 

301 Grain Exchange, Calgary 
Phone M2787 Nurse in Attendance 




















A. J. HARRISON AND 
HERBERT J. AKITT 
OPTOMETRISTS AND OPTICIANS 


Phone M2242 123 Eighth Ave. W. 
(Opposite Pantages Theatre) 


CALGARY, ALTA. 


























A Nervous Shakedown 


IN DECEMBER 


can be avoided by ordering right now 
your speakers, plays, dialogue, folk 
dances, games, etc., etc, and so avoid 
the rush and disappointments that are 
gure to occur if you put it off too late. 


Here are some you can depend on 
as being good and popular. 


Popular Folk Games and Dances. .90c 
(By Mari Hofer) 
Children’s Singing Games.......... 75c 


(By Mari Hofer) 
Canada’s Song Book, 40 Songs — 


Pr errr rer eer ic 
Nine Successful Plays, in one book pm 
Prize Drills and Dances............ 5c 
Old Time Humorous Dialogues..... abe 
Practical Dialogues, Drills and 

MAPCROS 2. ccccccccccccssscccvces 45c 
Thirty New Christmas Dialogues 


O@NA PIAYS ...ccccccccsccecsccscecs 
Casiseeaee In Other Lands, COR 
c 


tu 
and namiveta of ag plays, speakers, 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO 
Money back if not satisfied, and all 
overpayments returned. Plays run at 
15c to 25c each. 


COME IN AND GET ACQUAINTED 
AT OUR NEW LOCATION 





10174 101st Street, next King 
Edward Hotel 


DILLER’S BOOK SHOP 


J. E. S. McCLUNG 
OPTOMETRIST 
Eyes Tested, Glasses Fitted, Etc. 


10216 Jasper Avenue W. 
Phone 2856 EDMONTON, ALTA, 


Yale 
Shoe Store 


cs 


For Shoes that 
Fi it and Wear 


oa 


Next to Monarch Theatre 
EDMONTON 


























R. H. MORRISON 


PRESCRIPTION OPTICIAN 





Phone M5448 609 Ist St. W. 
CALGARY, ALTA, 











DRS. SAWYER & HOLLISS 


DENTAL SURGEONS 


Edmonds Block, 12th Ave. and ist W. 
(Half Block from Public Library) 


PHONE M 3686 - CALGARY 














DR. B. J. CHARLES 
DENTIST 


118A Eighth Avenue W., 
CALGARY, ALTA, 
Office Phone M6084 House M5293 


Depositors and Investors 


are invited to avail themselves of 
“CANADA PERMANENT” service 


4% 


per annum, compounded half- 
yearly, allowed on deposits subject 
to cheque withdrawal. Every phase 
df deposit account service is offered, 
including joint accounts, trust ac- 
counts, household accounts, etc. 


Canada Permanent Mortgage Cor. 


10126 100th Street, Edmonton 
W. T. CREIGHTON, Manager 


Established 1855 
































THE WATCH REPAIR 
SHOP 


711 Center Street, Calgary 











BY MAIL 
SILVERWARE 
, EDMONTON 


AND 
OPTICIANS 
\0212 JASPER. AVE 








ALBERTA COLLEGE SOUTH 


ON UNIVERSITY GROUNDS 
EDMONTON - ALTA. 
A High-Grade Residential School 
for Young Men and Young Women. 
We specialize in Matriculation, 
Grades X and XI. Music, Expres- 
sion and Theology. 

WRITE FOR CALENDAR TO 


A. S. TUTTLE, M.A., D.D., Principal 
Phone 31153 
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of which at least six papers must be on Middle or Upper 
School work. 

“Where a subject is selected on which an examination is 
held by the Department of Education or by the Matriculation 
Board, the candidate must take this examination. In other 
approved subjects there must be a test recognized by the 
Department. 


“If in addition to the twelve subjects required for the grad- 
uation diploma a candidate submits certificates of having 
passed in one or more subjects of the Upper Echool course, 
he shall be given credit for such subjects on his graduation 
diploma.” 

It is apparent that the committee based its suggestions 
upon the trend in education today which, veering away from 
the standardized product, is placing a renewed emphasis upon 
the individual. This works out through two channels, respect 
for personality, and consideration of the needs of the com- 
munity which the school serves. As a means to this end, the 
proposed system minimizes centralized control both through 
its provision of a broad selection of studies, and through the 
responsibilities for the community school which is placed 
upon the principal and upon the board. This means that the 
success of the plan to a very large extent depends upon the 
active co-operation of these two forces. Upon these is squarely 
placed the onus of the selection of the options which will be 
taught in any given school and-the laying out of the courses. 
This presupposes that the principal shall be a person capable 
of gauging the capacity of the pupils and that the board shall 





be thoroughly seized of the needs of the community. Whether 
taking such a chance would be wise in a Province where 
teachers change, often with the term, and where boards in 
general seem capable of feeling poignantly upon only one sub- 
ject—the taxes—is open to argument. However in view of 
the happily changing psychological attitude towards the pro- 
fession of teaching, making for permanency; and of the slow 
evolution, as evidenced by their convention deliberations, of 
school trustees to a widening consciousness of their respon- 
sibilities, it may be that Ontario is but taking the tide at the 
flood.— Winnipeg Free Press. 


ST. REGIS HOTEL 


“THE HOUSE OF PERSONAL SERVICE” 
In the Heart of the City 


CALGARY’S LEADING COMMERCIAL HOTEL 
EXCELLENT DINING-ROOM IN CONNECTION 
Hot and Cold Water in Every Room 
Free Bus Meets Every Train 


Fireproof Building Phone in Every Room 
100 Rooms With Bath All Steam Heated 
Moderate Rates European Plan 


124 Seventh Avenue East, Calgary, Alberta 

















Subscription Assessment 
Membership to for C.T.F. 


A.T.A. Magazine Fund 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


FOR USE OF NEW MEMBERS ONLY 
TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE INCORPORATED. 


I hereby make application for membership in the above Corporation. 
i ss ile diinnite hell Class Certificate recognized by the Department of Education of the Province of Alberta, and 
nine dininiabenhiamendntenel School District in the Province of Alberta, 


I agree to pay the proper membership fees, and in all other respects to conform to the rules and regulations of the Cor- 


aa Si bles « SEES + KNEES CED SEE bOicaw one dec cecsced to date 
poration. 
ig PETITE PUTT OLS ECL Pet CLES LETT EL CETTE , this 
IN? Big a ciceinc oh Bose eetoyes 
EEN 6 bees 04 Bac sbiw sek Cdb acess 
SG is SP PUA tae Shin 6k 0406059950%ReNs Boden bau wane ST TT 


PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 


Annual Salary— Duesto The A.T.A. Membership Total 


(1) Under $1500 .... $4.00 $1.00 $1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less 
than $2000..... 6.00 1.00 1.00 


N.B. (1) Those who have already paid into the Edmonton Fund will deduct $1.00 from the above total. (2) The subscrip- 
tion to the A.T.A. Magazine is not compulsory, but no loyalmember of the Alliance should withhold the $1.00 subscription. 


FOR USE OF THOSE AT PRESENT MEMBERS OF A.T.A. 


PE EE or Le eee TT PORT TTT CEPOL TEE TL OR LEA YEE TE EOEET Ste Stade bce tsb shies sas dieddacdanasedaencamieenaaasataie 
Were you a member of a Local Alliance last year?...........-eee0- IRL. 0 + 00:06 0:0:h400.08% 6 60.009:0969 08440500 0enbbad 
a eee eee eee Amounts forwarded herewith. 


To JOHN W. BARNETT, 


(Write No. or name of Local) 


Subscription Assessment 
Membership to for C.T.F. 
Annual Salary— Duesto The A.T.A. Membership Total 
A.T.A. Magaznei Fund 
(3) $2000 but less 
than $2500..... 8.00 1.00 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over.. 9.00 1.00 1.00 11.00 


Gen. Sec.-Treas. 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 
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CLASSIFIED 


TEACHERS WANTED 


RAE S.D. No. 2233—LADY TEACHER, Ist 


soon as possible; $1200 per annum; 6% 
miles from Veteran; % mile from boarding 
house. Mrs. T. Thulien, Sec.-Treas., Vet- 
eran, 





























IF YOU ARE NOT IMPROVING YOU ARE 
GOING BACKWARDS—Keep advancing. 
Take a correspondence course with an es- 
tablished institution. Instruction given in 
all High School and Commercial subjects. 
Special courses prepared for those who de- 
sire them. Write for particulars. Extension 
Department, Alberta College North, Ed- 
monton. 





WANTED—CAPABLE MEN AND WOMEN 
to represent the oldest Life Insurance Co. 
in North America and the largest Standard 
Life Insurance in the world. Lowest net 
premiums and most liberal disability 
clauses granted on equal terms to men and 
women. The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York, S. A. Gordon Barnes, Provin- 
cial Manager, 207-8 McLeod Bldg., Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 


PROFESSIONAL 








Dr. L. O| Beauchemen, Post Graduate Rush 

Medical School, Chicago. Specialty: Urinary 

and Skin a 613 Herald Building, 
algary. 





DR. D. MARION, Dentist, Hulbert Block, 
Whyte Avenue, Edmonton South. 











Che School 


Canada’s Leading Educational Journal 


During its eight years of publication 
this journal has stood for increase of 
teachers’ salaries and adequate pro- 
fessional recognition. Now it has the 
satisfaction of seeing its ideals in pro- 
cess of attainment. 


_ THE SCHOOL is a modern, progres- 
sive, educational journal, produced by 
teachers for teachers. 


“The newest and the best in educa- 
tion” is THE SCHOOL’S motto. It 
supplies an abundance of the best of 
material on teaching the newer sub- 
jects, on art, agriculture, nature study, 
primary work, current events, the 
teaching of the after-war settlements. 


Subscription, $1.50 per annum. 


Ontario College of Education 
University of Toronto Toronto 


TWO GOOD INVESTMENTS 


PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 15-YEAR 6% GOLD 
BONDS 


Free from all Alberta taxes, due April 1, 1936, at 97.59 
and accrued interest, yielding 64%. 


CITY OF EDMONTON 20-YEAR 7% BONDS 


Due June 1, 1941. Rate at par at 7%. 


W. ROSS ALGER & CO., Ltd. 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


1a Royal Bank Chambers, 


CALGARY 
Phone M-7228 


Bank of Toronto Bidg., 
EDMONTON 
Phone 9228 











Westminster Ladies’ College 
Edmonton South, Alberta 


A HIGH CLASS RESIDENTIAL AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Academic, Commercial, Music, Art, 
Physical Culture and Expression 


SEND FOR CALENDAR 
N. D. KEITH, M.A., President 


H. B. KLINE & SONS LTD. 


THE PREMIER JEWELLERS 
10069 Jasper Ave., Edmonton 


Next to Allen Theatre 
Marriage Licenses Issued 
Expert Mail Order Service 


























VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
& COMPANY 


Barristers, Solicitors, Etc. 


George H. Van Allen, LL.B.; W. E. 
Simpson, LL.B. Empire Building (Cor. 
101st St. and Jasper Ave.) Edmonton. 
Solicitors for Alberta Teachers’ Al- 
liance, Inc., Thacker Bond and Mort- 
gage Company of. Minneapolis, Cana- 
dian Dinant Coal Company, Limited. 








Phone 2160 
10141 10ist Street, Edmonton, Alta. 


ART MUSIC CO., LIMITED 
A. FRATKIN, Mor. 
Everything in music from jazz to 
symphonies 
Florentina and Ill Trovatore Strings 
Victrolas, Red seal and Victor Records 


Pianos, Violins, Guitars and 
Teachers’ Supplies 


“Mail Order Optical Service” 


IRVING KLINE 
10129 Jasper Ave. Edmonton 


Grinds His Own Lenses 
Specially Seipace to Handle Optical 
ork by Mail 























BERING 
MAKES 
GOOD 
GLASSES 
Alberta Corner, CALGARY 











W.J. NELSON & CO. 


Lethbridge, Alta. 


Everything in Boots and Shoes and 
Evening Footwear. 





Mail Orders Get Prompt Attention 





Specialists in Foot Troubles and 
Proper Fitting of Shoes 








Ingraham’'s Shoe Store 


340 8th Ave. W., Calgary 
Good Shoes at 


Moderate Prices 


[Xs] 
Special attention given to 
mail order trade 
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Educational Platform of the A.T.A. 


OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THE ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE AS THE ORGAN- 
IZATION REPRESENTING THE TEACHING PROFESSION OF THE PROVINCE, 








(a) By the Government, 
(b) By School Boards. 


A PROVINCIAL SALARY SCHEDULE BASED ON THE $1200 MINIMUM 


with annual increments and a proper placing on the schedule according to experience. 


A FORM OF TEACHERS’ AGREEMENT WHICH WILL PROVIDE FOR GREATER PER- 
MANENCY AND SECURITY OF TENURE AND AFFORD AMPLE PROTECTION FOR 
EFFICIENT TEACHERS. 


FULLEST POSSIBLE CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE A.T.A. AND 
(a) The Department of Education, 
(b) School Boards, 


(c) All other organizations interested in education. 


THE RIGHT OF THE A.T.A. TO REPRESENTATION AT ALL BOARDS OF INQUIRY HAY- 
ING UNDER CONSIDERATION THE EFFICIENCY OR CONDUCT OF A TEACHER. 


PROMOTION ON A BASIS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE AND SENIORITY. 
A PENSION SCHEME FOR TEACHERS. 
INCREASED GOVERNMENT GRANTS. 


EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY: FREE ADULT EDUCATION. 
Extension of High School and University privileges to Rural Districts. 


BLANKET EDUCATIONAL TAX SPREAD OVER THE PROVINCE. 

PROVISION FOR SPECIAL INSTRUCTION OF TALENTED CHILDREN. 
PROVINCE-WIDE MEDICAL AND DENTAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
ELIMINATION OF JUVENILE LABOR. 

FREER USE OF THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM IN FRAMING SCHOOL CURRICULA. 


A TIGHTENING OF THE TRUANCY LAW AND RELEASE OF THE TEACHER FROM THE 
DUTY OF INFORMING. 


HIGHER PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. 





TEACHING A REAL PROFESSION 


























YOU KNOW OSBORNE’S 











—for fifteen years purveyors to the School Trade of Alberta. That is your guarantee of satisfaction here in every 
transaction, no matter how small or how large. 





BLACKBOARD SUPPLIES 
HYLOPLATE BLACKBOARD—The best made. In black, 
per square foot 
In green, per square foot 
LIQUID SLATING for Blackboards. Makes old boards like 
new, in black, from $1.75 per pint to $7.00 per gallon; in 
green, from $2.00 per pint to $7.75 per gallon. 
BLACKBOARD ERASERS—Andrew’s Dustless, per doz. $2.00 
No Dusto Noiseless, per dozen 
Costello Double Sewed All-felt Eraser, per dozen 
Perfection Blackboard Liners, each 
Blackboard Compass, each 
Blackboard Pointers, 5 for 
BLACKBOARD DRAWING SET, consisting of T Square, 
Triangle, Protractor, and Straightedge, per set & 
Blackboard Eraser Cleaner, each $8.75 and $12.50 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS— White Crayons, per dozen 
box: 


Yellow Enamelled, per dozen boxes 
Hygieia Dustless, per dozen boxes 


COLORED CRAYONS—Per gross box 
Per half gross box 
Per box of one dozen 


ORDER SCHOOL INK NOW 
and have it shipped before the freeze-up 


BEST QUALITY SCHOOL INK in one gallon stone jar, 
$3.50 


Waterman’s, Stephen’s, Carter’s, or Stafford’s, per qt. 1.50 


CLASS-ROOM SUPPLIES — Drawing Requisites, Water 
Colors, Kindergarten and Manual Training Supplies, Black- 
board Stencils, Busy Work Books, Art Studies for the 
Grades—all these are listed in my 200-page catalogue, free 
for the asking. 
WHY NOT A NEW MAP? 

The war brought many changes, discoveries and surveys 
have brought others. Here are three Maps which are entire- 
ly new this year: 


NEW MAP OF CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND—Made 
by Stanford of London, England. Just off the press and 
corrected and revised to date. Several distinct features 
make it a veritable encyclopaedia of geographical informa- 
tion. Railways, water routes, cable lines, heights of land, 
ete., are all plainly marked. Extra large size, 84x60 inches. 
Price, on plain roller 

Price, on metal map spring roller and portable board.. 15.00 





NEW MAP OF THE WORLD—On Mercator’s Projection. A 
new map showing latest boundaries, the various political 
divisions, new states, etc. Late German colonies are shown 
allotted to their new owners. A first class map to please 
the most exacting. Price, on plain roller, size 58x50.. $ 9.00 


Price on heavy metal map spring roller 


NEW MAP OF EUROPE—This long looked for map is now 
ready. The boundaries of the various new states are clearly 
shown and are correct with the latest information available. 
As to appearance, detail, legibility, etc., it cannot be im- 
proved. Price, on plain roller, size 60x45 inches 


Price, with self-acting spring roller 
Price, mounted on spring roller and portable board.... 10.50 


Maps of all other Countries at $8.00 on plain rollers, and 
$10.50 on self-acting spring rollers and portable boards. 


WHAT ABOUT A NEW GLOBE? — Plain Stand Globes, 
eight inch 


Hanging Globes, 12 inch 
18 inch 


If you have a Globe with a broken meridian, we can supply 
a new meridian. Just give us the size and style of your 
globe. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE APPARATUS AND 
SUPPLIES—My Catalogue lists eight pages of this equip- 
ment. Send your order to me for efficient service. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE—Moulthrop Movable Desks, Silent 
Sanitary Desks, Adjustable Desks, Commercial Box Desks, 
Teachers’ Desks, and Chairs. Have you received my sup- 
plementary list of reduced prices on desks? 








F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta's Largest School Supply House 


CALGARY 


ALBERTA 
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PRANG STICK PRINTING SET 


Consists of three Metal Color Pans, sota:4 Le —— 

felt pads saturated with Red, 

tiely. Also six Printing “sticks rT “ine 

a 2? which two are square, two are round, one 
le, and one oblong. 








STICK PRINTING DYES 
FOR REFILLING PADS 
2 oz. Bottle, Three Colors—Per Bottle 





PRANG MOUNTING BOOK 
For preserving examples of drawing, mounting, etc. 
Size Ploxi3 poae eg 28 pages of colored Construction 
per. 


Price, each 
Per dozen 





PORTFOLIOS 


For holding or carrying drawings, flat papers, 
Exam. papers, etc. 

Cardboard Portfolio—11x13-in. 

Paper Portfolio—1044x14%-in. 

Kraft Envelopes—9x12 inches, per doz. 





PRANG LONG LEAF PINE NEEDLES 


The high cost of reed, raffia and other weaving 
oe has brought this material to public atten- 

on. 

For many years art workers in the South have 
been using these lustrious brown Pine Needles for 
making articles both useful and beautiful, such as 
baskets, vases, arm bags, trays, table mats, etc. 
They are very serviceable owing to the fact that 
can be washed. 

A dollar’s worth of Pine Needles will make ar- 
ticles that would sell readily at $5.00 to $10.00. 

An illustrated circular will be furnished on 


roqpent. 

ine Needles are put up in pound and half pound 
packages. 

Per Pound Bundle 





MONTHLY REPORT 
BOOKLETS 


122 PAGES GOOD FOR 1 YEAR 
JUTE PAPER COVER 
Booklet enclosed in a Special Jute Paper Envel- 
ope, size 54%%x35% in. Much superior to the usual 
cards that are easily lost or soiled. 


PRICES 
Per dozen, with Envelopes 
Per 100, with Envelopes 
Per 500, with Envelopes 
Per 1000, with Envelopes 





BUSY TEACHERS 


CANADA’S SONG BOOK 


FOR THE MIDDLE SCHOOL AND SINGING 
CLASS 


A Well-Printed Music Booklet—35c Postpaid 


This agen imple Hymns Canadian National Songs, 

yy 40 si representative National 

Hoon e etc., arranged with 

= ¢ for poe = na TA in one or two All are 

standard, time-honored melodies. Sufficient ss 
for at least one class should hel, 

the daily singing throughout 


CREPE PAPER ROPE 


This material is ideal for weaving and hand 
craft work. It provides work that is not only most 
fascinating ‘but is -~ the same time very useful, as 
the articles made from it can readily be sold for 


school. 





home eine t 
epe Paper Rope is re pus. up. ta hanks 36 ft. long 
and in 3 thicknemeee: ¥% inch inch, and 1-16 inch 


in ng tege’ 
lied in Red, Sooo, Brown, Yellow, 
Black” Gay, ite and Viole 


Per Hank—1-16 inch 





COVERED WIRE 


For use with Crepe Paper Rope, Green cotton 
covered wire, 36 inches long for shaping baskets, 
trays, vases, etc. 

Heavy Wire—Per Dozen $0.30 

Light Wire—For smaller spokes and ribs. Dozen .20 

Covered Wire for Binding—Soft and Pliable, 
wound on spools. Per spool 

Write for our Special Crepe Paper Rope Booklet of 

Instructions, Suggestions and Illustrations. It 

will be mailed Free. 


HOLIDAY CREPE PAPER 


VERY SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL- 
ROOM DECORATION 





DECORATED CREPE TISSUE 
of Animal and Bird age for Busy Work. 
ANIMAL DESIGNS—Per Fold.. 


DECORATED CREPE TISSUE 


For Special Holiday Occasions. In flat folds, 10 feet 
long, 20 inches wide. 
For the following holidays: 
Easter 
Valentine 
St. Patrick's 
Per Fold 


Hallowe’en 
Thanksgiving 
Christmas 


WRITE FOR NEW COMPLETE CATALOG. 


FE. N. MOYER COMPANY, LIMITED 


OLDEST AND LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE IN CANADA 


Toronto 


10187 104th STREET, EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Winnipeg 
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